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ARTICLE I. 
RELIGIOUS SELF-COMPLACENCY. 


The Higher Christian Life. By Rev. W. E. 30ARDMAN. 
Boston: Henry Hoyt. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1859. 

The Life of Trust: being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings 
with George Miller. Written by himself. Edited and con- 
densed by Rev. H. Lincorn Waynanp. With an Intro- 
duction by Franetrs Waytanp. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1862. 


A stort and easy way to heaven is the dream of indolence 
and pride in every age. So will it ever be to the end of the 
dispensation. Not so very strait is the gate in the hands of 
such engineers, nor the way so very narrow, however it may 
have been once when Christ spake. If any choose to go the 
roundabout, lengthened, weary way which Bunyan’s pilgrim 
trod, let them ; but there is not the smallest need. There is a 
much shorter, easier road. The slough of despond, the valley of 
humiliation, the lions, and the shadow of death, are antiquities, 
of value chiefly to remind us of our own happier lot — our tri- 
umphs speedier than even Cwsar’s — “ I saw, I conquered” — 
victory, not only bloodless, but achieved without the toil of a 
march ; golden harvests where no furrow has broken the glebe ; 
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millennial experiences before the millennium has come ; sancti- 
fication at a stroke, like justification, and no longer in the old 
way of struggles, and prayers, and cross-bearing, and failures, 
and despondencies, and painful humiliations, and bitter sorrows ; 
the shadows of evening without the noonday heats ; Canaan hard 
by Egypt, with the Red Sea so nicely bridged that Pharaoh 
may pass as easily as Moses, and share with him the promised 
land. 

Is not Satan a great master of satire? ‘In the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes shall be opened ; and ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil.” How cruelly has that prediction 
been fulfilled in the towering conceit of man in all the gener- 
ations that have succeeded the fall! Plunging headlong from 
the heights of knowledge into an ignorance dense and dark as 
Egyptian night, he has soared, in his own vain imaginations, 
among the gods, and made the angels blush by his temerity. 
No secrets have been too profound for his daring, no sublimities 
have awed him by their stupendous grandeur. 

Most especially does this foolish conceit betray itself in man’s 
relations with God. It is here that he is most of all incapable 
of forming a correct judgment, because the very essence of the 
fall consisted in a false judgment of God and his government. 
That one false judgment involved the race, and presses, with its 
heavy shadows, on the soul in all its vain, self-reliant specula- 
tions pertaining to things divine. 

We emerge from this darkness only as we fall prostrate be- 
fore God, and listen to his voice, accepting in simple faith every 
word at his mouth, in unquestioning silence of our own proud 
reason. This is a most hard thing to do. We must be ever 
acting over again the wickedness and folly of our first parents 
in Eden. We will still be as gods, knowing good and evil. 

All the false religions in the world come of this, and — far 
more disastrous and melancholy — all the manifold corruptions 
of the true. The Divine revelations have always been clear 
and distinct, whether made to patriarchs when writing was un- 
known, and preserved in the knowledge of men by repetition 
and tradition ; or recorded on tables of stone in the holy mount; 
or communicated — through prophet and apostle— under a par- 
ticular supernatural illumination and direction. Walking in 
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their light it is impossible to stumble. The indispensable quali- 
fication on our part is humility. Having this, we shall be con- 
tent to stop in our inquiries where God stops in his revelations, 
not seeking to grasp the things which he has withheld, nor to 
know more than he has told us about the things revealed. 

Job’s three friends were devout, God-fearing men, yet they 
grievously erred in seeking to assign the reason of God’s 
strangely diverse methods of dealing with mankind — send- 
ing here almost uninterrupted prosperity, and there multiplied 
afflictions and sorrows. Over and above the great law of provi- 
dential reward and retribution, according to which the men of 
every age and generation reap as they sow, there is the yet 
higher law of the Divine sovereignty — God acting in accord- 
ance with his own regal will, not arbitrarily, but in the perfect 
light of the highest reason, the purest and largest beneficence ; 
yet so far as our ability to comprehend is concerned, dwelling 
in the thick darkness, or dazzling us to a total blindness by the 
brightness of his beams. Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar thought 
Job was wicked and a hypocrite because he was crushed almost 
to death with calamities and sorrows ; whereas God was sover- 
eign, acting according to his own prerogative to give account 
of none of his matters. 

The patriarch, stripped of his estates, bereaved of his chil- 
dren, and smitten in his own person by the terrible chastise- 
ments of God, resolutely asserted his innocence of any particular 
acts of wickedness which could account for his calamities and 
sufferings, yet justified earnestly the Divine conduct, being pro- 
foundly assured that there were the very best of reasons for that 
conduct, though utterly dark and inscrutable to him. This 
was Job’s humility, and his humility was his wisdom, and 
strength, and repose; for it gave him a resting-place as firm 
and secure as the foundations of heaven itself. 


“ God has a strong pavilion where 
Ile makes his saints abide.” 


Strange that a lesson so luminously unfolded so many centu- 
ries ago should remain unlearned, even by the Church, down to 


the present day. It is still as easy a matter as it appeared to 


those illustrious comforters of Job, to take the measure of Jeho- 
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vah — to fathom his counsels, forecast his plans, set bounds to 
his wisdom and equity, and tell beforehand what he will do. 
Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar are still extant with their shallow 
and impertinent conceits, to prescribe for God, and add to the 
sorrow of his afflicted children. They can declare unto us, 
with certainty, what God will do in a particular case, according 
to the circumstances ; or, when a particular enterprize has failed 
of accomplishment, they can clap their finger on the cause, that 
cause lying within the limits of man’s will. This is more than 
making God faithful to his promises —it is making him subordi- 
nate to conditions, and the conditions subordinate to a human 
will. Thus the spirit of the living God is bound, his awful 
sovereignty vanishes away, and his throne crumbles on its 
foundations, while, according to Satan’s terrible prediction, the 
Adam is as God. 

The consequences of this blind presumption are most of all 
disastrous and melancholy when it enters the province of God's 
spiritual kingdom. It has no more doubt of its ability to accom- 
plish specified results there, than to build a house, or plough a 
field, or lay out a garden. Elijah, like Job, was a man of pro- 
found humility, because his understanding, and reason, and will 
were profoundly abased before God. When the priests of Baal 
were shamefully defeated in that trial of the power of their god, 
and the fickle multitude — suddenly converted in a grand revival 
that reached only to their emotions — shouted “ the Lord, he is 
the God ; the Lord he is the God ;” the prophet hoped that a 
good work might have been wrought by the Divine Spirit at 
least in some of them. But when there was not found a man 
to stand by his side and on God’s side, against the murderous 
rage of Jezebel, then he went away, in the unutterable sorrow 
of his heart, bowed down under the awful overshadowing sov- 
ereignty of God, into the wilderness, and sat down under the 
juniper-tree.". Our modern Zophars and Bildads see nothing 
but cowardice in his conduct, though his heavenly Master and 
Friend sent an angel to refresh him there, with no word of re- 
proof. The magicians of our day would have saved the pro- 
phet from that sorrowful flight, and would have instructed him 
to a method of procedure by which that Olympian mob should 
have been transformed to hopeful converts, and peradventure 
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Jezebel herself should have been brought into the Church as 
an active member. 

The forms assumed by this vain conceit are manifold, and of 
exceeding subtlety. ‘Ye shall be as gods!” The old high- 
way of sanctification is exceeding steep and rough, with ob- 
structions at every step. To pray without ceasing; to main- 
tain a watchfulness that remits not for a single instant without 
danger and loss; to pray evermore ; with a rigid self-control, 
and meek forbearance under provocation and injury, and the 
exercise of a temper of unfeigned humility, which is willing, 
with all this incessant and painful warfare, to be less than the 
least of all saints — could anything be harderethan this? Yet 
this is the path, and this alone, of Christian sanctification — 
laborious, slow, and full of obstacles and discouragements. This 
was the weary pathway trod by Elijah, and Paul, and John, and 
all the early Christians.. It was the path trod by Martin Luther 
and Jonathan Edwards, and all who have reached heaven in 
these latter days. 

Is there no less toilsome and discouraging way ? is the ever 
returning inquiry of spiritual indolence. ‘To this inquiry the 
spiritual conceit of the Adam has been always ready with its 
confident reply. ‘To gain a high vantage-ground in the relig- 
ious life by a summary process is the method propounded — 
by a sudden bound, a peculiar experience, a supernatural aura, 
a higher life, a second conversion — a something which shall be 
attained speedily, without the long watchfulness, and toil, and 
praying, and self-denial, and cross-bearing ; and which, at the 
same time, shall permit its subject to look down with compla- 
cency upon the great mass of the brethren, who have never 
dreamed of any such summary illumination. 

This peculiar phase of religious character will not disappear 
from the Church this side of the millennium. It must coexist 
with human indolence and pride. Its dogmatic teaching is the 
doctrine of perfectionism ; its practical development is shallow 
experience, soaring conceit, vast inflation, severe uncharitable- 
ness, proud exclusion, and, in too many instances, alas, a sad 
forgetfulness of the moral law, and a greedy wallowing in the 
mire of licentiousness. We say this last well knowing what 
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we say, and we assert it with the utmost deliberation and posi- 
tiveness. How many pure-minded, consistent, and earnest 
Christians have embraced these speculations, we very well 
knew. We shall whisper no unkind word of them — their deep 
sincerity, their beautiful religious life. All this however, must 
not, cannot shake our conviction that the doctrine of perfec- 
tionism, in any and every form, is, in its nature and tendency, 
directly and inevitably subversive of the fundamental teachings 
of Christ and his apostles in relation to the Christian life. 

One of the forms, and perhaps the most specious and danger- 
ous, under which the stale heresy of perfectionism presents itself 
at the present day, is developed in a volume which has been 
extensively read, bearing, for a title, ** The Higher Christian 
Life.” It is an attractive title to devout minds, and has in- 
duced a great multitude to obtain and read the book, who never 
would have obtained nor read it if the title first aftixed to 
the manuscript — ** Second Conversion” — had been retained. 
We take leave to express the opinion that it should have been 
retained nevertheless, since it was the true title, the grand 
point at which the author strenuously labors from beginning to 
end of the treatise being to establish the doctrine of a second 
conversion, as the scriptural and divinely ordained road, or 
rather gate, to eminent personal piety, or the higher Christian 
life. 

It is a new form of an old heresy. The Bible nowhere aftirms 
the fact of a second conversion, but, on the contrary, teaches, 
with the utmost clearness and precision, one, and but one great 
and instantaneous change this side the grave, variously denom- 
inated —* being born again,” * created anew,” * passed from 
death unto life,” “ repentance toward God,” “ faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” ‘ regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” The immediate result of this great change, in every 
instance, is complete justification through the imputed right- 
eousness of Christ.- This is the beginning and foundation of 
personal holiness or sanctification, a work of the Holy Spirit, 
which continues through all the subsequent life, being complete 
only when that heaven is reached into which nothing that 
defileth can ever enter. That some Christians advance more 
rap.dly than others in this spiritual growth, is too obvious to 
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need affirmation. It is just as obvious that the most indubita- 
ble mark of rapid progress is profound humility. 

Now we assert that profound humility never was, and never 
will or can be, a distinguishing feature of perfectionism. We 
are not careful to admit possible exceptions. Exceptions prove 
nothing anywhere, unless it be the general rule to which they 
are exceptions. We speak logically as regards the tendencies 
of the doctrine, and broadly as to the facts in the case. We 
mean to say with the deepest earnestness, that if any man 
admit to his mind the persuasion that he has attained, or may 
attain, a high spiritual illumination and strength as the re- 
sult of a sudden change —a second conversion — rather than 
through the slow and toilsome process of pressing onward in 
prayer and watchfulness year after year, that man must receive 
more grace than falls to the lot of most Christians to save him 
from a perilous self-righteousness and pride. If any who have 
embraced the views advocated in the ** Higher Christian Life” 
should demur to our so positive averment, we should be moved 
to repeat it in the spirit of faithful warning to them in partic- 
ular. 

We will go a step farther, and say that the pretenders to un- 
common spirituality in any age, (and every age has them,) fulfil 
a mission vastly different from that of Jesus Christ and his apos- 
tles. They repel and discourage the lowly and self-distrustful 
disciples, making them feel “how awful goodness is,” in quite 
another sense than that intended by the great poet. Jesus, and 
Paul, and John, drew the most timid disciples to them by the 


condescension of their bearing, and the absence of all flashing 
out upon them of a superior sanctity. These draw to them- 
selves only those whom they convert to their own peculiar 
dogmas. 


We must scan a little more closely the positions laid down 
in this book. It asserts, in plain and unmistakable phrase, 
first a conversion unto justification through faith in Christ as 
our righteousness, and then a second conversion unto holiness 
through faith in Christ as our sanctification ; the second not 
less than the first, being instantaneous, and the result being as 
perfect unto sanctification as the result of the first is perfect 
unto justification. Not that we are personally perfect in holi- 
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ness when Christ becomes our sanctification through faith, but 
exceedingly sinful ; precisely as we are not personally perfectly 
righteous when Christ becomes our righteousness by faith. 

Every reader of the book will remember how frequently, for 
substance, this is repeated and reiterated, and that with the 
strongest emphasis. Thus, on page 38: 


“Neither the great reformer or [nor ?] the great historian of the 
Reformation made any profession of perfection themselves. Indeed, 
Luther expressly disclaims it, and D’Aubigne records the disclaimer. 
Yet in both the soul and marrow of the full experience of salvation 
at the last, was the perception and the reception of the Lord Jesus as 
their righteousness in the sense of sanctification, as already before 
they had taken him as their righteousness in the sense of justification ; 
for these senses are both included in the term ‘ righteousness of God, 
as used by Paul, and exulted in by Luther, and in both senses Christ 
is complete to the believer, and in both the believer is complete in 
Christ.” 


What have we here but the stale dogma of perfection- 
ism, in phrase slightly changed, or the antinomianism of every 
age —for they are essentially identical, and their practical 
result is the same. If not this, then can anybody tell us 
what? for we confess our utter inability to see. Again on 
page 94: 


“The Scriptures everywhere teach us the same thing. They 
always answer the question, ‘What must we do?’ by the assur- 
ance, ‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved,’ 
Whether the question relates to justification or sanctification, the 
answer is the same. ‘The way of freedom from sin is the very same 
as the way of freedom from condemnation. Faith in the purifying 
presence of Jesus brings the witness of the Spirit with our spirits that 
Jesus is our sanctification, that the power and dominion of sin is 
broken, that we are free, just as faith in the atoning merit of the blood 
and obedience of Christ for us, brings the witness of the Spirit that 
we are now no longer under condemnation for sin, but freely and fully 
justified in Jesus.” 

If it is meant to say, that so long as the Christian maintains 
an earnest warfare with sin in his own heart and life, looking, 
all the while, to Jesus by faith, he is warranted to believe, not 
only that Christ is his perfect justification, but that by his 
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divine power he is conducting him along to an ultimate and 
perfect sanctification — which is as impossible, with all his 
struggles and watchings and prayers, without Christ, as justi- 
fication is impossible without Christ —and that thus Christ of 
God is made unto him righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption, this is the doctrine of the Church in all ages, the 
doctrine of the Bible, and the old highway of sanctification. 

But plainly this is not meant to be said, because something is 
plainly said so altogether different, something that is not the 
doctrine of the Church nor of the Bible, is not the old high- 
way of sanctification, worn by the feet of the saints and strewed 
with many a mark of cross-bearing and painful toil, but perfec- 
tionism. The teaching of the passage and of the whole book 
is that perfect sanctification comes precisely as perfect justifica- 
tion comes —through faith alone. Now mark! Justification 
is by faith alone. Works have nothing to do with it, prayers, 
watchfulness, conflicts, self-denials, cross-bearings, have nothing 
to do with it, can have nothing to do with it. Without works, 
on the other hand— without prayers and watchfulness, and 
conflicts and self-denials and cross-bearings, sanctification can- 
not be, though the faith were that of Abraham and Enoch and 
Moses in one. 

This **second conversion” is even exalted above the first, as 
greater and more difficult. This seems so astounding, so abso- 
lutely monstrous, that we are unwilling to have our readers 
accept the assertion on our testimony. Let them turn to page 


140. 


“The second is the higher stage, and more difficult too. It is 
really harder to overcome sin in the heart, than to break away from 
the world at first. And it is harder to come to the point of trusting 
in Jesus to subdue one’s own heart entirely to himself, than to ven- 
ture upon him for the forgiveness of sin. We are slower to perceive 
that the work of saving us from sin — of expelling sin from us — is 
Christ’s, than to see that he has already suffered the penalty of sin 
and purchased our pardon.” 


We join issue. We affirm that the main conclusions which 


this volume so strenuously endeavors to establish are directly 
opposed to the plainest teachings of the Word of God. It cuts 
up by the roots the Scripture doctrine of sanctification. It 
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contains the germ of the rankest perfectionism. Its direct ten- 
dency, and sure result in multitudes of instances, is to under- 
mine the true scriptural morality. It grants dispensation from 
the painful and life-long struggles which the Scriptures enjoin 
in such passages as, Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling: Philip. ii. 12: Let us labor, therefore, to enter into 
that rest, lest any man fall after the same example of unbelief: 
Heb. iv. 11: And beside this giving all diligence, add to your 
faith virtue ; and to virtue knowledge ; and to knowledge tem- 
perance ; and to temperance patience; and to patience godli- 
ness; and to godliness brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly 
kindness charity : 2 Peter i. 5-7: And they that are Christ’s 
have crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts: Gal. v. 
24. Shall we be suspected of having put the case too strongly ? 


Once more, then, the book shall answer for itself. Page 52: 

“ We have one process of acceptance with God, that is faith ; and 
another for progress in holiness, that is works. After having found 
acceptance in Jesus by faith, we think to go on to perfection by strug- 
glings and resolves, by fastings and prayers, not knowing the better 
way of taking Christ for our sanctification, just as we have already 
taken him for our justification.” 

That is to say, the new and better way is to take Christ for 
our sanctification without the * strugglings and resolves, the 
fastings and prayers !”’ 

If the immortals can feel astonished at what mortals do, we 
think Martin Luther and Jonathan Edwards. must experience 
the feeling in no small measure to see their names employed to 
give currency to such doctrine, and to hear it affirmed that 


they illustrated and enforced the doctrine both by their own per- 
sonal experience and their dogmatic teachings. We affirm, on 
the contrary, that those great and good men labored earnestly to 


establish a doctrine widely differing, to wit: the old-fashioned 
scriptural doctrine of sanctification. Let us see. In his ** Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Galatians,’’ (London edition, page 
482,) Martin Luther says : 


“ Therefore we must always believe and always hope ; we must al- 
ways take hold of Christ as the head and foundation of our righteous- 
ness. Ile that believeth in him shall not be ashamed. (Rom. ix. 33.) 
Moreover we must labor to be outwardly righteous also; that is to 
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say, not to consent to the flesh, which always enticeth us to some evil, 
but to resist it by the Spirit.” 

If Martin Luther had believed in a second conversion, or in 
“taking Christ for [his] sanctification, just as he had already 
taken him for [his] justification,” he could hardly have spoken 
as he has done on page 483 of the same volume: 

“T remember that Staupitius was wont to say, ‘ 1 have vowed unto 
God above a thousand times that I would become a better man: but 
I never performed that which I vowed. Hereafter I will make no 
such vow ; for I have now learned by experience that I am not able 
to perform it. Unless, therefore, God be favorable and merciful unto 
me for Christ's sake, and grant unto me a blessed and a happy hour 
when I shall depart out of this miserable life, I shall not be able, with 
all my vows and all my good deeds, to stand before him. This was 
not only a true, but also a godly and a holy desperation.” 


But did not Martin Luther himself experience a great and 
sudden change after he became a Christian, which might be 
called a second conversion ? Undoubtedly Martin Luther did 
experience a great and sudden change after he became a Chris- 
tian, which anybody that wants to may call a second conver- 
sion, but it was simply the clearing up of his views in relation 
to justification ; just that, and nothing more. ‘The account of 


that change is found in the introduction to the Commentary 
on Galatians, page xix., and is as follows : 


“In these spiritual conflicts and inward wrestlings, how grievously 
he was encumbered, fighting against incredulity, error, and despera- 
tion, marvellous it is to consider ; insomuch that three days and three 
nights together he lay upon his bed without meat, drink, or any sleep, 
like a dead man, as some of him do write, laboring in soul and spirit 
upon a certain place of St. Paul, in the third chapter of the Romans, 
which was ‘to show his justice ;’ thinking Christ to be sent to no 
other end but to show forth God’s justice as an executor of the law ; 
till at length, being answered and touched by the Lord concerning the 
right meaning of these words, signifying the justice of God to be 
executed upon his Son, to save us from the stroke thereof, he, imme- 
diately upon the same, started up in his bed so confirmed in faith as 
nothing afterward could discourage him.” 


So much of Martin Luther, and the aid and comfort which 
he affords to modern perfectionism. 
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We think all careful readers of Jonathan Edwards will be 
surprised to see that masterly expounder of the Bible claimed 
as a teacher of the views contained in the *“ Higher Christian 
Life.” The claim is asserted in clear and positive terms on 
page vii. of the preface, as follows : 


“ Of course it is not intended to convey the idea of a second regen- 
eration, but that expressed by President Edwards, in the term ‘ Re- 
markable Conversions,’ which is his title of his account of several 
remarkable cases of higher life attained after conversion.” 


The reference, of course, is to the “ Narrative of Surprising 
Conversions,” contained in the third volume of the ** Works.” 
We had always supposed that the “ surprising conversions ”’ 
narrated in that most discriminating treatise, were from among 
the unregenerate, and the most cursory turning over of the 
narrative makes this fact so very plain that we are not a little 
perplexed at the very positive statement we have quoted. The 
* surprising ’’ circumstances, as we read, were, that the change 
was “so sudden and so great” among those who previously had 
been so utterly ungodly, and even “loose”; that the work ex- 
tended through so many towns; that the number of conversions 
was so large; that it embraced so many * elderly persons, and 
also those that [were] very young” — upwards of fifty in 
Northampton being above forty years old, and “near thirty 
between ten and fourteen years of age.”’ Distinct mention is 
mace, as should be expected, of the recovery ot backsliders, and 
likewise of instances of extraordinary spiritual progress on the 
part of those who had been converted a good while previous. 
These, however, as described by President Edwards — we as- 
sert it with the utmost confidence — afford not the shade of a 
shadow of support for the views put forth in the * Higher Chris- 
tian Life” ; but lie directly in the line of the doctrines which 
are ** most surely believed among us” touching the matter of 
Christian sanctification. We aver that we cannot conceive 
anything more diverse, in total tenor and savor, than this book 
and President Edwards’ “ Narrative”; and very glad we 
should be if our readers would not take our word for it, but 
verify the matter for themselves. 

It is claimed that the wife of President Edwards was a clear 
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and remarkable instance of second conversion, according to the 
account given by her husband of her peculiar experience. 
This account occurs in * Thoughts on the Revival of Religion. 
in New England.” A single extract from the account will suffi- 
ciently answer the claim, and indicate plainly enough the views 
of President Edwards : 


“And these things not in one that is in the giddy age of youth, nor 
in a new convert and inexperienced Christian, but in one that was 
converted above twenty years ago; ... and in a Christian that has 
been long, in an uncommon manner, growing in grace, and rising, by 
very sensible degrees, to higher love to God, and weanedness from the 
world, avd mastery over sin and temptation, through great trials and 
conflicts, and long-continued struggling and fighting with sin, and 
earnest and constant prayer and labor in religion, and engagedness of 
mind in the use of all means, attended with a great earnestness of life. 
Which growth has been attended, not only with a great increase of re- 
ligious affections, but with a wonderful alteration of outward behavior, 
in many things, visible to those who are most intimately acquainted, 
so as lately to have become, as it were, a new person ; and particularly 
in living so much more above the world, and in a greater degree of 
steadfastness and strength in the way of duty and self-denial, main- 
taining the Christian conflict against temptations, and conquering from 
time to time under great trials ; persisting in an unmoved, untouched 
calm and rest under the changes and accidents of time. . . . Since 
that resignation spoken of before, made near three years ago, every- 
thing of that nature seems to be overcome and crushed by the power 
of faith and trust in God, and resignation to him; the person has re- 
mained in a constant, uninterrupted rest, and humble joy in God, and 
assurance of his favor, without one hour’s melancholy or darkness, 
from that day to this.” — Works, Vol. III. pp. 152, 133. 


Why did not President Edwards say that the person ought 
to have come at once into all this “ uninterrupted rest, and 
humble joy in God, and assurance of his favor,” at the com- 
mencement of the Christian life, more than twenty-seven years 
ago, through taking Christ for her sanctification just as she had 
taken him for her justification? Plainly because he did not 
believe anything of the kind. The emphasis with which he 
dwells on the fact that these things did not take place in a new 
convert, but in one that was converted so many years since, 
and that these had been years of “ great trials and conflicts, and 

VOL. 1l.—NO. X. 41 
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long-continued struggling and fighting with sin, and earnest 
and constant prayer and labor in religion, and engagedness of 
mind in the use of means, attended with a great exactness of 
life,” puts it beyond all shadow of doubt that he regarded this 
serene and exalted joy as only possible to the Christian of a 
mature experience. 

We claim President Edwards, therefore, as a strong witness 
on the other side. We repeat the expression of our unfeigned 
surprise to find his name coupled with the old and threadbare 
theory advocated in the * Higher Christian Life,” and we re- 
cord our earnest protest against that theory, in whatever terms 
presented, and with whatever specious modifications. We de- 
clare our full and deliberate conviction that its extensive preva- 
lence in our churches cannot fail to werk most disastrously to 
the piety of their members. It is a degenerate plant, ** whose 
seed is in itself,” “yielding fruit after his kind’? — blunted 
moral sense, melancholy downfall, shipwreck of faith, apostasy, 
perdition. 

Closely affiliated with this specious theory is a sect which 
sprung up in England some twenty-five years ago, under the 
designation of “ The Brethren,” or, as they are commonly 
called, the ** Plymouth Brethren,” or “ Darbyites.” While 
abjuring sectarianism, and proscribing all the sects, they are 


themselves the most sectarian sect of all. The very corner- 


stone of their existence is the broad assertion that there is no 
sect pure enough for their fellowship. All are thoroughly and 
hopelessly corrupt. Hence they have withdrawn from these 
various divisions of Christendom, and have banded together — 
Calvinist and Arminian, Baptist and Pedo-Baptist, Chureh- 
man and Dissenter — walking up to a higher platform of self- 
asserted spiritual illumination, proscribing the whole visible 
Church of God, proselyting, with a jesuitical secrecy and zeal 
from all its branches, yet gravely affirming that they are nota 
denomination or sect ; but “THe Breruren”! They boldly 
deny the Scriptural origin and validity of the ministry of the 
Word as an order. They utterly repudiate the idea of a regu- 
lar and stipulated maintenance of those who preach the gospel, 
and brand all who receive such maintenance as hirelings and in- 
truders. Yet they also have their recognized and stated religious 
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teachers, who may be sea-captains, brewers, Lord Congletons ; 
or they may be such as have been regularly trained to preach, 
and have been the pastors of churches, provided they will ab- 
jure both church and ministry, as they formerly understood and 
believed. Their preachers must eat, and drink, and sleep like 
other folks, but food, and raiment, and lodgings must come as 
the brethren and sisters are moved by the spirit of God to make 
provision. 

This peculiar religious manifestation had its origin in the 
fatherland, and has prevailed more or less in all sections of the 
country, its steady and persevering aim being, not the salvation 
of the ungodly, not the formation of a church from converts 
newly gathered out of the world, but the drawing into its fel- 
lowship of such as are Christians already in all the different 
sections of the Church of Jesus Christ. It has been found a 
matter of no small difficulty to ascertain precisely what ‘ the 
Brethren *’ believe, as they are characterized by a peculiar 
cautiousness as regards any positive declaration of their faith. 
We offer it as the most definite conclusion we have been able to 
reach, that their central principle is the higher Christian life, or 
perfectionism. The Brethren are among us, in our cities espe- 
cially, and in due time the fruits of their quiet labors will 
openly appear. 

The visionary schemes of George Miiller, as set forth in the 
* Life of Trust,” are the direct outgrowth of the same spirit of 
conceit and presumption. suilding asylums, and clothing, 
feeding, and instructing orphans by praying alone; preaching 
the gospel without an order of preachers, and those who preach 
supported without any human arrangement for their support ; 
reaping without sowing ; reaching the end of the journey with- 


out setting out; faith without works, — it is all contrary alike 


to the Bible, and common sense, and all human experience. 
We say all human experience, that of George Miiller included, 
Without wishing to call in question the honesty or sincerity of 
the man, we must be permitted to affirm that a more adroit 
system of human instrumentalities was never devised and set 
in motion since the days of the Apostles. Funds have flowed 
in to clothe and feed George Miller’s orphans, because the 
benevolent and tender-hearted English community has been 
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made fully aware of the urgency of the case —that there 
was a large number of fatherless and motherless children at 
Bristol to be cared for ; that the institution had no regular in- 
come, and that no agency was employed to solicit funds, and 
nobody was asked to give; consequently that not only the 
orphan children but Mr. Miiller and all concerned must suffer 
unless voluntary contributions were sent in. Could a stronger 
appeal be made? Is the intervention of any supernatural law 
required to explain the fact that the institution has been gener- 
ously sustained ? We protest that it would be most unnatural, 
and more like Patagonia than England, if there was any lack. 
Moreover, it seems to us that the particular instances which 
Mr. Miiller is at so much pains to describe do but feebly sustain 
his conclusions. Thus, on pages 182-3, he says, that a “* broth- 
er” who had several times helped him, and only two months 
previous had sent him thirty pounds, wrote to ask if he was in 
any “ present need,” as if he was he had something to give 
him, but if not, then he wished to bestow it in another direc- 
tion. Mr. Miller declined to answer the question, and then 
prayed to the Lord that the money might come, and it came, 
and this was in direct answer to his prayer! Now, we ask 
whether Mr. Miiller’s declining to answer the question, under 
the circumstances, was not a tacit admission of * present need,” 
and whether the kind brother must not have felt himself shut 
up to that conclusion, and bound to act accordingly ? 

Again, on pages 248-9, he describes the case of a sister who 
brought him five hundred pounds after he had prayed twenty- 
four days that she might do it. But he had had a long conver- 
sation with her, and she had opened her heart to him, and he 
had told her that his house and his purse were hers; and then 
she was moved to confess that she had five hundred pounds, 
and was in doubt what to do with it, and asked him to pray 
with her that the Lord would direct her what to do with it, 
which he did. We have not a single word to say against 
the praying twenty-four days ; but we protest that after this it 
was not for George Miller to speak lightly of the use of means. 
We set him down as a man of singular tact and cleverness in 
the use of means, one that would bear off the palm from all 
the ** agents” we have ever known. 
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Mr. Miiller’s practice is as much opposed to Mr. Miiller’s 
theory in the matter, as Mr. Miiller’s theory is opposed to the 
Bible. Under all dispensations God has sanctioned direct ap- 
peals to men, and systematic, for money to promote his cause. 
Paul made no mistake, therefore, when he appealed to the 
Church at Corinth on behalf of the poor Christians elsewhere, 
and sent not one agent but several, to urge the case, in order, 
as he said, that they might be ready with their benefactions 
against he came. 

We submit, therefore, that neither by the Word of God, nor 
by his own practice, is Mr. Miller sustained in his sweeping 
denunciations of the benevolent institutions of the day. We 
have as little fear that the churches will be shaken in their 
steadfast affection for the great Christian institutions which God 
has so signally blessed, by the visionary theories of George 
Miiller, as that they will be tempted to turn their feet from the 
old beaten highway of sanctification by any dreamy prophet of 
perfectionism. 


ARTICLE II. 
AMERICAN UNITARIANISM. 


Tue section of our ecclesiastical history which shall bear 
this title must truthfully acquaint our posterity with the causes 
which led to the introduction of this schism, the means by 
which it was promoted ; and the process of disintegration 
through which it is now passing ; — to what future conditions, 
those who are alive to witness will relate. We only purpose 
at present to set down’ rather a full synopsis of the subject as 


thus far developed — nothing more. 

A statement of the prominent causes which favored this 
defection is important to answer the inquiry, Why were wild 
grapes found in the Lord’s vineyard ? 

Never was a soil planted with better seed than was New 
England ; and never were there better cultivators than the 
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first Puritan preachers. After giving a catalogue of them, 
Mr. Neal bears them this honorable testimony: “1 will not 
say that all the ministers mentioned were men of the first rate 
for learning, but I can assure the reader, they had a better 
share of it than most of the neighboring clergy at that time. 
They were men of great sobriety and virtue ; plain, serious, 
affectionate preachers ; exactly conformable to the Church of 
England, and took a great deal of pains to promote a reforma- 
tion of manners in their several parishes.” Both ministers and 
churches were evangelical in doctrine, and consistent in prac- 
tice. How then did the gold become dim? The chief causes 
were threefold, and a unit in their results. 

1. Church-membership was made essential to the right ot 
suffrage. None but members of the church were allowed to 
perform civil duties at the polls. 

2. The half-way covenant. Persons of sober life, who had 
been baptized in their infancy, but who gave no decisive evi- 
dence of piety, and who were both unprepared and unwilling 
to unite with the church, were permitted to ‘own the cove- 
nant” and present their children for baptism. 

3. Treating the Lord’s Supper as a converting ordinance. 
Rev. Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, Mass., advocated 
and introduced the practice of bringing the unregenerated to 
the sacramental supper, that in the use of this means of grace 
they might be converted. The practice extended thence 
through Hampshire county, and to other parts of New Eng- 
land. 

The first-named cause was a premium for hypocrisy, tempt- 
ing many who had no piety to offer themselves for church-mem- 
bership for the sake of enjoying the civil privilege of suffrage, 
and creating a bitter enmity against the church on the part of 
those who thus offered themselves and were rejected. 

The second introduced the many to an honorable standing, 
and a large share of the privileges of the church, while very 
few came to her solemn feasts. 

The third dropped the principle that regenerated persons 
only should belong to the church, and partake of its ordinances, 
and lifted upon her the floodgates of worldliness. ‘ The letting 


go this principle,” said Dr. Owen, “ brought in the great apos- 
tasy of the Christian church.” 
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And in the instance before us, these three causes, severally 
and combined, so opened the door that the church was secular- 
ized and paralyzed by unconverted members. The piety of 
the sons of the Pilgrims turned pale and sickly. The salt of 
the earth lost its savor; the light of the world its brightness. 

Here was introduced another powerful cause of spiritual de- 
generacy. If persons without piety might enter the church, 
why might not the same enter the pulpit? Within threescore 
years, ending the middle of the eighteenth century, it is feared 
that many entered the ministry who had not the love of God in 
them. They were moderately orthodox in sentiment, but their 
public devotions were frosty, and their preaching pointless and 
powerless. 

Attempts at reformation were feeble and fruitless; and so 
low was the declension in piety and morals that Cotton Mather 
declared, “in forty years more, should it continue to make 
progress as it had done, convulsions would ensue, in which 
churches would be gathered out of churches.” This was the 
time — while men slept — for the enemy to sow the tares of 
Arminianism and Pelagianism; and it was industriously im- 
proved. 

In 1740, the good seed sown by the faithful began to spring 
up; and what was called the “Great Awakening,” commenc- 
ing in Northampton, extended to about fifty towns, near and re- 
mote. But with the good seed appeared the tares also. Such 
a work of grace, under such circumstances, could not occur 
without violent opposition. In and out of the church its oppo- 
nents were fierce, seizing and magnifying into monsters every- 
thing which exceeded their own standard of zeal or measure of 
propriety, and denouncing the whole as fanaticism, wildfire, 
and the work of the devil. The burning truths preached by 
Edwards and Whitefield fell upon them like hot shot in a lake 
of ice-water, with repellent demonstrations. As the excitement 
of the revival passed away, their zeal cooled down into a crim- 


inal indifference in regard to religious doctrine, or cropped out 
in Arminianism ; as in the case of Dr. Chauncy, of Boston, 
who closed his Arminian career boldly advocating the doctrine 
of universal salvation. 

About this time the writings of Whitby, Taylor, Clark, 
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Emlyn, and others from England, with some issues from the 
American press, boldly assailed the doctrines of an evangelical 
christianity, and proposed “another gospel.” 

Then came on the French war, which lasted with little ces- 
sation eighteen years, and terminated with the surrender of 
Nova Scotia, the Canadas, and a part of the West Indies to 
England ; and, three years after, the Stamp Act, which greatly 
agitated the American mind ; and this was soon followed by the 
seven years’ Revolutionary war. From these “ wars and fight- 
ings” came a fearful brood of immoralities and crimes. The 
war-horse strode over the Sabbath ; the sanctuary was turned 
into a barrack, the decalogue into ridicule, and the precepts of 
Jesus into puns to point witticisms and give currency to scur- 
rility. Infidelity drove its iron wheels over the most sacred 
inclosures. With all the appliances of truth, and occasional 
outpourings of the Holy Spirit, the sad effects of those years of 
strife and blood had not been removed when the war of 1812 
was declared. 

It was during these years of spiritual declension, of stagnant 
morals, and opposition to the doctrines of the cross, that Armin- 
ian errors, Pelagian heresies, and Infidel speculations secretly 
begat Unitarianism. The progeny bears unmistakably the strong 
marks of its diverse, yet homogeneous parentage. 

The first American work, in which Unitarianism was ad- 
vanced and defended, was by Rev. Hosea Ballou, who, like 
Chauncy, stepped across the undefined line, and died in Uni- 
versalism. It was on the Atonement, and published in 1803. 

The first prominent and open advocate of the system in the 
pulpit was Dr. Freeman, of Boston. Up to 1815, both the 
pulpit and press were generally masked and silent on the sub- 
ject. But now that the world begins to suspect the existence 
of such a thing, it is time to consider the means by which it was 
promoted. 

Foremost among the means was a studied and careful con- 
cealment. To this end all creeds and confessions of faith were 
strenuously opposed, as also the examination of candidates for 
the ministry. The press was silent, or occasionally issued an 
anonymous article, to try the strength of ice which it dare 
not openly tread. The pulpit suppressed or caricatured the 
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truth, and conveyed the impression that a preacher’s religious 
sentiments were private property, and could not be inquired 
into without impertinence; that the doctrines of religion bred 
discord, and should not be preached ; especially as it was the 
first and last business of a minister to please his people; and, 
finally, it was of very little importance what a man believed, or 
whether he believed anything, if he was only sincere. 

But at length that concealment could no longer be practised, 
As Mr. Belsham, in his ** Memoirs of Lindsey,” had published 
a chapter of extracts of letters from leading American Unita- 
rians, and that ch: apter, after having been oenecaied two years, 
had been published in pamphlet hoa in Boston, and spiritedly 
reviewed in the * Panoplist” for June, 1815 —the mode of 
sustaining Unitarianism was essentially changed. 

Its champions now stood forth as the advocates of all that is 
free and ennobling, in opposition to the iron fetters of Calvin- 
ism and the degradation of a polytheistic worship ; as the pro- 
moters of an exalted charity and a world-wide liberality, in 
opposition to a starveling selfishness and a narrow bigotry. 
The press now lent a more generous aid; at first mostly in 
negations, then in the stout affirmation of truths which nobody 
denied, and finally, in a foreed defence or abandonment of its 
positions or points of doctrine. 

Liberal hymns and doxologies were substituted for the old. 
Priestly, and other foreign writers of note, were summoned to 
testify on this side of the Atlantic; ordination and other occa- 
sions were improved to disparage what Dr. Channing denomi- 
nated **a gallows in the centre of the universe,” and uphold a 
system which ignored the only Saviour of men; the influence 
of great names was also invoked as a shield of defence, and 
Dr. Ware was wrongfully inducted into the Hollis Professorship 
of Divinity in Harvard College, and there fed long years on 
orthodox bread to keep that institution in the interest of Unita- 
rianism. And, as a climax of wrong, taking advantage of the 
parochial laws and the decisions of courts, by which the rights 
of churches were lost in parishes, the Unitarians, uniting with 
their own the votes of the irreligious, wrested property, includ- 
ing houses of worship, parsonages, communion-ware, and funds 
for the support of the gospel, from churches to which they right- 
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fully belonged, and appropriated these to their own use. The 
old Cambridge Platform, and the principles of equity were 
ignored to sustain a system which stripped a divine Saviour 
of his honors, and turned him out of his own world. 

A generation has passed since these transactions. Many 
who took an active part in them have gone to their final 
account. There has been time for grief over injuries to be 
assuaged, for passion to cool, and an enlightened judgment to 
reach correct decisions ; time also to test the strength and per- 
manence of a system thus originated and started on its career. 

What, then, is its present condition — healthy and prosper- 
ous ? or sickly, and sinking in decay ? Errors, like thistles, 
are hard to be eradicated, especially when rooted in a congenial 
soil. Twenty or thirty years ago a friend’s farm was nearly over- 
run by them. They intruded into the garden, the wheat, and 
corn-fields, and lifted their arrogant heads along and above the 
fences. The good farmer run the plough through their knotty 
roots, he mowed them on rainy days, choked them under a 
sturdy growth of clover, and so curtailed their pretensions that 
they are now comparatively a modest and harmless evil. Still 
they are thistles, noxious thistles, yet may be suffered to grow 
with the wheat till the great harvest day. 

As a whole, it is obvious that New England Unitarianism is 
neither increasing nor aggressive ; and if Boston, its fountain- 


head, may be quoted as a true exponent of its quantity and 
power, it has lost much during the last thirty years. Instead 
of holding that city as formerly, it has been compelled to relax 


its grasp, and behold evangelical elements assert and maintain 
a power, more than quadrupled in the number of its churches, 
members, and influence. 

Its unity, so long its boasted tower of strength, is no more. 
While some have gone down Theodore Parker’s inclined plane 
— facilis descensus — some into Universalism, and not a few 
been brought under the saving influence of a pure gospel, many 
have become dissatisfied with a system which does not meet 
their immortal wants. Their souls demand bread — bread 
from the hands of Him who fed the multitudes on the shore 
of the sea of Galilee. But how to get to him, to see him, to 


speak to him, whether by coming at night, or climbing a syca- 
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more, or some other way, is the question. How to overcome 
family and social caste, the pride of intellect and position, is the 
question. Conscious of their creedless, Christless wants, some 
are feeling after a positive theology ; some would make more of 
the sacraments and symbols of religion, and some would find 
Him “of whom Moses in the law and prophets did write,” in 
the liturgic forms and artistic music of Church vespers. Con- 
fessedly they want what they call “a more devout spirit,” and 
acknowledge that they must re-crystalize before they can do 
much more; but where, and around what? that again is the 
question. 

It was not without some reason, a few years since, that they 
claimed the empire in the literary world. Harvard equipped 
men with Damascus blades, Andover with the sword of the 
Spirit, and they went forth ; the former to contend for social 
culture, and the latter for the “faith once delivered to the 
saints.” Since the contest died away, they have met on a 
common literary ground, and which are now the most eminent 
it may seem invidious to declare. Yet the friends of evangel- 


ical religion need not fear to place side by side the weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, and occasional literature of each, and let 
the competent and candid decide. Damascus blades even grow 
brighter and keener when burnished and sharpened by truth. 





ARTICLE III. 
RUSKIN’S LITERARY SPIRIT. 


Tue “Oxford Graduate” is delightfully communicative. 
So true a genius could not be too much so for the gratification 
of his readers’ curiosity, while a taste so faultless in its instincts 
is sure to retain this self-revealing impulse within the limits of 
strictest propriety. He always wishes to put us just at his own 
point of view, in feeling as well as position ; and so he tells us 
how he comes by his convictions in art and nature, that we may 
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see through his inner vision the things which he desires to make 
apparent. He does not indulge us with autobiographical de- 
tails; but he kindly lets us sit beside him and look over, as, 
from some rock-girt valley, or turn of the road, he sketches the 
profile of an Alpine range; or, by the seashore draws a bold 
headland with the hungry surge dashing up against its gray 
clifts ; or leads us through the dim aisles and cloisters of old 
cathedrals, giving us not only his independent, first-hand criti- 
cisms, but also the interior processes through which he has 
arrived at them. When he has changed an opinion he is not 
content with a simple statement of the fact, but considers his 
reader entitled to know the reason and progress of this revision 
of his judgment. Any one carefully perusing his various vol- 
umes, and not omitting their copious appendices and notes, will 
thus come into acquaintance with no small measure of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth of this writer. It is pleasant not 
only to have books so uniquely rich as these, but with them to 
have so much of the mental processes which made them what 
they are. We honestly confess that this author has won our 
love as well as respect by the frankness and fairness with which 
he treats us; and none the less, because there is a dash of truth 
in the oddly paradoxical dictum of a Scotch reviewer — of some 
years gone by — “the most mistaken, most unmannerly, and 
the best art-critic that ever wrote— Mr. Ruskin.”” We feel in- 
clined to take off our hat and make a bow to the man, who, in 
an age of literary fashions like this, has the manliness to deserve 
the first part of this compliment, while possessing power to com- 
mand the high eulogium of the second. 

The varied and accurate knowledge which these Ruskinian 
treatises display is wonderful. They spring from a brain which 
seems to have put under almost exhaustive tribute enough de- 
partments of study to fill up the researches of a half dozen lives. 
The volume of the “* Modern Painters,” which treats of moun- 
tains, shows this gentleman to be a practical geologist of thor- 
ough training. When he writes of plant-life, from the hyssop 
on the wall to the cedar of Lebanon, one would suppose him a 
professional arborist. But he turns to the water, and now his 
observations and well-conned measurements of the forms and 
changes of the sea-wave would appear to have demanded an 
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exclusive attention of years to this sole element. How less 
than the waking hours of a whole manhood, again, spent in 
art-galleries and churches, could have possessed this minute 
art-student with the countless details of pictures, and draw- 
ings, and architectural erudition which empty themselves as 
from an exhaustless storehouse into his pages? Nothing on 
earth which the five senses can take account of seems to have 
eluded him. Yet when he talks about the clouds you would 
fancy he had done little else than lie upon his back and note 
their shifting, beautiful, gorgeous shapes and colors ; not, how- 
ever, in a half. ~awake reverie of intoxicated pleasure, for he has 
learned the secret of their grouping, and how they marshal 
their fleeey cohorts, morning, noon, and even, in weather fair 
and foul. What the astronomer has done for the stars beyond 
them, he has essayed for the vaporous masses which drape the 
firmament; but not with the dry eye of the scholar alone, but 
with the religious feeling of the devotee. He has caught the 
sense of Bernard’s idea in reading this book of nature to what- 
ever page he turns: ‘ Aliquid amplius invenies in silvis, quam 
in libris. Ligna et lapides docebunt, quod a magistris audire 
non possis.”” He seems to have been touched with the wand of 
the gentle fairy : 


“ And I will purge thy mortal grossness so, 
That thou shalt like an airy spirit go.” 


His imagination and Christian fervor are alike stimulated by 
the heavy rain-cloud — emblem of intensest dreariness, and the 
billowy cumuli which float like islands of opal, or ridge them- 
selves like the hills of God, along the blue expanse : 


“This, I believe, is the ordinance of the firmament; and it seems ta 
me, that in the midst of the material nearness of these heavens, God 
means us to acknowledge His own immediate presence as visiting, 
judging, and blessing us. ‘The earth shook, the heavens also dropped 
at the presence of God.’ ‘ He doth set his bow in the cloud,’ and thus 
renews, in the sound of every drooping swathe of rain, his promises of 
everlasting love. ‘In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun ;’ 
whose burning ball, which, without the firmament, would be seen as 
an intolerable scorching circle in the blackness of vacuity, is, by that 
firmament, surrounded with gorgeous service, and tempered by medi- 
atorial ministries ; by the firmament of clouds the golden pavement is 
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spread for his chariot-wheels at morning ; by the firmament of clouds 
the temple is built for his presence to fill with light at noon; by the 
firmament of clouds the purple veil is closed at evening round the 
sanctuary of his rest; by the mists of the firmament his implacable 
light is divided, and its separated fierceness appeased into the soft 
blue that fills the depth of distance with its bloom, and the flush with 
which the mountains burn as they drink the overflowing of the day- 
spring. And in this tabernacling of the unendurable sun with men, 
through the shadows of the firmament, God would seem to set forth 
the stooping of His own majesty to men, upon the throne of the 
firmament. As the Creator of all the worlds and the Inhabiter of 
eternity, we cannot behold Him; but, as the Judge of the earth and 
the Preserver of men, those heavens are indeed his dwelling-place. 
‘ Swear not, neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne, nor by the earth, 
for it is his footstool.’ And all those passings to and fro of fruitful 
shower and grateful shade, and all those visions of silver palaces built 
about the horizon, and voices of moaning winds and threatening thun- 
ders, and glories of colored robe and clover ray, are but to deepen in 
our hearts the acceptance, and distinctness, and dearness of the simple 
words, ‘Our Father, which art in heaven.’” — Modern Painters, Vol. 
1V., pp. 84, 85. 


We have already devoted a paper to the religious spirit of 
this author ; and, after a further study of his works, are glad 
to avow a deepened persuasion of the genuineness of his Chiris- 
tian sentiments. How unatfectedly beautiful, in the midst of a 
tenderly pensive description of the oldest of the Venetian cathe- 
drals, the parenthetical sentence thrown in —* for the actual 
condjtion of the exiles who built the cathedral of Torcello is 
exactly typical of the spiritual condition which every Christian 
ought to recognize in himself, a state of homelessness on earth 
except so far as he can make the Most High his habitation.” 
These springs of pious thoughtfulness are bubbling from under 
wayside stones, and banks, and flower-tufts, and fragments of 


art-ruin, wherever among them his path winds and wanders. 


So far from anything forced about them, it would seem a vio- 
lence not to find them just where we do. We have never read 
an author not designedly devotional, through whose pages, like 
a clear water-mark, the ‘Glory to God in the highest” of the 
Bethlehem angels shines so unmistakably and habitually. And 
this in no monkish or conventional way; but as naturally as 
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the artlessness of childhood, and not seldom, too, in expressions 


far enough from the fashionable type of this most utilitarian 
age, for which we like its flavor none the less. Thus, in evolv- 
ing the idea of “ Sacrifice,” in the “ Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture,” he completes a rapid but searching view of the Hebrew 
sacrificial worship in a strain of application to our circumstances, 
which some have thought of not a little, but which many more 
will regard as fanciful to a degree. Nevertheless we give so 
much of it as we can. 


“Dut further, was it necessary in carrying out the Mosaical system, 
that there should be either art or splendor in the form or services of 
the tabernacle or temple? Was it necessary to the perfection of any 
one of their typical offices, that there should be that hanging of blue, 
and purple, and scarlet ? those taches of brass and sockets of silver ? 
that working in silver and overlaying with gold’ One thing at least 
is evident: there was a deep and awful danger in it; a danger that 
the God whom they so worshipped, might be associated in the minds 
of the serfs of Egypt with the gods to whom they had seen similar 
gifts offered, and similar honors paid. ‘The probability, in our times, 
of fellowship with the feelings of the idolatrous Romanist is absolutely 
as nothing compared with the danger to the Israelite of a sympathy 
with the idolatrous Egyptian. . . . Yet against this mortal danger 
provision was not made in one way, (to man’s thoughts the simplest, 
the most natural, the most effective,) by withdrawing from the wor- 
ship of the Divine Being whatever could delight the sense, or shape 
the imagination, or limit the idea of Deity to place. This one way 
God refused, demanding for himself such honors, and accepting for 
himself such local dwelling as had been paid and dedicated to idol 
gods by heathen worshippers ; and for what reason? Was the glory 
of the tabernacle necessary to set forth or image His divine glory to 
the minds of his people ? What! purple and scarlet necessary to the 
people who had seen the great river of Egypt run scarlet to the sea, 
under his condemnation ? What! golden lamp and cherub necessary 
for those who had seen the fires of heaven falling like a mantle on 
Mount Sinai, and its golden courts opened to receive their mortal 
lawgiver? What! silver clasp and fillet necessary, when they had 
seen the silver waves of the Red Sea clasp in their arched hollows 
the corpses of the horse and his rider? Nay, not so. There was but 
one reason, and that an eternal one; that, as the covenant that He 
made with men was accompanied with some external sign of its con- 
tinuance and of His remembrance of it, so the acceptance of that 
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covenant might be marked and signified by use, in some external sign 
of their love and obedience, and surrender of themselves and theirs to 
his will; and that their gratitude to him, and continual remembrance 
of him, might have at once their expression and their enduring testi- 
mony in the presentation to him not only of the firstlings of the herd 
and fold, not only of the fruits of the earth and the tithe of time, but 
of all treasures of wisdom and beauty; of the thought that invents, 
and the hand that labors; of wealth of wood and weight of stone; of 
the strength of iron, and of the light of gold.” — pp. 12, 13. 


This principle, the writer maintains, is not only unabrogated, 
but is incapable of abrogation, so long as we are the receivers 
of Divine gifts. It matters nothing that Deity no longer has a 
visibly impersonated residence in his temple ; ‘if he is invisible, 
it is only through our failing faith.” Other duties cannot con- 
flict with this : 

“Tt has been said — it ought always to be said, for it is true — that 
a better and more honorable offering is made to our Master in minis- 
try to the poor, in extending the knowledge of his name, in the prac- 
tice of the virtues by which that name is hallowed, than in material 
presents to his temple. Assuredly it is so; woe to all who think that 
any other kind or manner of offering may in any wise take the place 
of these! Do the people need place to pray, and calls to hear his 
word? Then it is no time for smoothing pillars or carving pulpits ; 
let us have enough first of walls and roofs. Do the people need teach- 
ing from house to house, and bread from day to day? Then they are 
deacons and ministers we want, not architects. I insist on this. I 
plead for this ; but let us examine ourselves, and see if this be indeed 
the reason for our backwardness in the lesser work. The question is 
not between God’s house and his poor ; it is not between God's house 
and his gospel. It is between God’s house and ours. Have we no 
tessalated colors on our floors? no frescoed fancies on our roofs ? no 
niched statuary in our corridors? no gilded furniture in our cham- 
bers ? no costly stones in our cabinets? Has even the tithe of these 
been offered? They are, or they ought to be, the signs that enough 
has been devoted to the great purposes of human stewardship, and 
that there remains to us what we can spend in luxury; but there is a 
greater and prouder luxury than this selfish one — that of bringing 
a portion of such things as these into sacred service, and presenting 
them for a memorial that our pleasure as well as our toil has been 
hallowed by the remembrances of Him who gave both the strength 
and the reward. And until this has been done, I do not see how such 
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possessions can be retained in happiness. I do not understand the 
feeling which would arch our own gates and pave our own thresholds, 
and leave the church with its narrow door and foot-worn sill ; the feel- 
ing which enriches our own chambers with all manner of costliness, 
and endures the bare wall and mean compass of the temple... . It 
will be seen, in the course of the following chapters, that I am no 
advocate for meanness of private habitation. 1 would fain introduce 
into it all magnificence, care, and beauty, where they are possible ; but 
I would not have that useless expense in unnoticed fineries and for- 
malities . . . things which cause half the expense of life, and destroy 
more than half its comfort, manliness, respectability, freshness, and 
facility, . . . the tenth part of which . . . would, if collectively 
offered and wisely employed, build a marble church for every town in 
England; such a church as it would be a joy and a blessing even to 
pass near in our daily ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height above the purple 
crowd of humble roofs. 

“I have said for every town; I do not want a marble church for 
every village; nay, I do not want marble churches at all for their 
own sake, but for the sake of the spirit that would build them. The 
church has no need of any visible splendors ; her power is indepen- 
ent of them, her purity is in some degree opposed to them. The sim- 
plicity of a pastoral sanctuary is lovelier than the majesty of an urban 
temple ; and it may be more than questioned whether, to the people, 
such majesty has ever been the source of any increase of effective 
piety ; but to the builders it has been and must ever be. It is not 
the church we want, but the sacrifice ; not the emotion of admiration, 
but the act of adoration ; not the gift, but the giving; .. . it is at 
least better for us than if it had been retained for ourselves. It may 
be better for others also; there is, at any rate, a chance of this ; though 
we must always fearfully and widely shun the thought that the mag- 
nificence of the temple can materially add to the efficiency of the wor- 
ship or to the power of the ministry. Whatever we do, or whatever 
we offer, let it not interfere with the simplicity of the one, or abate, as 
if replacing, the zeal of the other.” — pp. 14-16. 


The relation of church-architecture to a spiritual worship is 
largely treated in the * Stones of Venice” from various points 
of view. No topic so excites the zeal of the author as this of 
the right construction and appropriate ornamentation of the 


house of the Lord. He analyses closely the modifying influ- 


ences of a devout or a formal piety upon the style of church 
42* 
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building, and the reverse effect of this upon the religious feel- 
ings of the worshippers. The description of a Venetian pulpit 
suggests this eloquent paragraph : 


“ But whatever ornaments we admit ought clearly to be of a chaste, 
grave, and noble kind; and what furniture we employ, ev idently more 
for the honoring of God’s word than for the ease of the preacher. For 
there are two ways of regarding a sermon, either as a human compo- 
sition, or a Divine message. If we look upon it entirely as the first, 
and require our clergymen to finish it with their utmost care and learn- 
ing, for our better delight whether of ear or intellect, we shall neces- 
sarily be led to expect much formality and stateliness in its delivery, 
and to think that all is not well, if the pulpit have not a golden fringe 
round it, and a goodly cushion in front of it, and if the sermon be not 
fairly written in a black book, to be smoothed upon the cushion in a 
majestic manner before beginning ; all this we shall duly come to ex- 
pect; but we shall at the same time consider the treatise thus prepared 
as something to which it is our duty to listen without restlessness for 
half an hour or three quarters, but which, when that duty has been 
decorously performed, we may dismiss from our minds in happy con- 
fidence of being provided with another when next it shall be neces- 
sary. But if we once begin to regard the preacher, whatever his faults, 
as aman sent with a message to us, which it is a matter of life or 
death whether we hear or refuse ; if we look upon him as set in charge 
over many spirits in danger of ruin, and having allowed to him but 
an hour or two in the seven days to speak to them; if we make some 
endeavor to conceive how precious these hours ought to be to him, a 
small vantage on the side of God after his flock have been exposed for 
six days together to the full weight of the world’s temptation, and he 
has been forced to watch the thorn and the thistle springing in their 
hearts, and to see what wheat had been scattered there snatched from 
the wayside by this wild bird and the other, and at last, when breathless 
and weary with the week’s labor they give him this interval of imper- 
fect and languid hearing, he has but thirty minutes to get at the sepa- 
rate hearts of a thousand men, to convince them of their weaknesses, 
to shame them for all their sins, to warn them of all their dangers, 
to try by this way and that to stir the hard fastenings of those doors 
where the Master himself has stood and knocked, yet none opened, 
and to call at the openings of those streets where wisdom herself hath 
stretched forth her hands and no man regarded, — thirty minutes to 
raise the dead in, — let us but once understand and feel this, and we 
shall look with changed eyes upon that flippery of gay furniture about 
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the place from which the message of judgment must be delivered, 
which either breathes upon the dry bones that they may live, or, if 
ineffectual, remains recorded in condemnation, perhaps against the 
utterer and listener alike, but assuredly against one of them. We 
shall not so easily bear with the silk and gold upon the seat of judg- 
ment, nor with ornament of oratory in the mouth of the messenger ; 
we shall wish that his words may be simple, even when they are 
sweetest, and the place from which he speaks, like a marble rock in 
the desert, about which the people have gathered in their thirst.” — 
Vol. L, pp. 25-27. 


a 
ow) 


A writer who brings out the opposite sides of every subject 


he handles with such fearless fulness may easily run into the 
semblance of self-contradiction. It is evident, however, that 
the adornment of the sanctuary which he condemns is only that 
which ministers to pride and conflicts with the true practice of 
devotion, Passionately devoted as Ruskin is to the noble archi- 
tecture of the thirteenth century, which carried the art of which 
he discourses to the highest point of excellence yet attained, he 
wisely questions whether our Christianity would bear that attlu- 
ence of beauty and magnificence. The churches which then 
arose, almost as if by magie all over Europe, were only in 
keeping with the civil and domestic buildings, and also with 
the dress of the population. Nothing strikes a traveller now 
to those old cathedrals more unpleasantly than the contrast be- 
tween their grandeur and the poor, pent up, crowded structures 
around them of a much more modern growth. In the square 
of the noble pile at Strasburg, one finds less of this contrast 
than common, as many of the ancient Gothic residences remain 
to show that — 


“there was nothing intended to be, or felt to be, especially ecclesias- 
tical in any of the forms so developed ; and the inhabitants of every 
village and city, when they furnished funds for the decoration of their 
church, desired merely to adorn the house of God as they adorned 
their own, only a little more richly, and with a somewhat graver tem- 
per in the subjects of the carving . . . So long as our streets are 
walled with barren brick, and our eyes rest continually in our daily 
life on objects utterly ugly, or of inconsistent and meaningless design, 
it may be a doubtful question, whether the faculties of eye and mind 
which are capable of perceiving beauty, having been left without food 
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during the whole of our active life, should be suddenly feasted upon 
entering a place of worship; and color, and music, and sculpture 
should delight the senses, and stir the curiosity of men unaccustomed 
to such appeal, at the moment when they are required to compose 
themselves for acts of devotion; . . . but it cannot be a question at 
all, that if once familiarized with beautiful form and color, and accus- 
tomed to see in whatever human hands have executed for us, even for 
the lowest services, evidence of noble thought and admirable skill, we 
shall desire to see this evidence also in whatever is built or labored 
for the house of prayer; that the absence of the accustomed loveliness 
would disturb instead of assisting devotion; and that we should feel 
it as vain to ask whether, with our own house full of goodly eraft- 
manship, we should worship God in a house destitute of it, as to ask 
whether a pilgrim whose day’s journey had led him through fair woods 
and by sweet waters, must at evening turn aside into some barren 
place to pray.” — Stones of Venice, Vol. IL, pp. 112, 113. 


The world has indeed changed, and its necessities as well, 
since those days of simple feeling and glorious art, of popular 
illiterateness, too, when the Scriptures not in the hands of the 
people, had to be printed in pictorial forms on emblazoned win- 
dows and in “the splendor of the glittering nave and variegated 
dome,” arresting the multitudes that thronged those aisles with 
“the two great messages — Christ is risen, and Christ shall 
come ;”” making — 


“the whole edifice. . . to be regarded less as a temple wherein to 
pray, than as itself a Book of Common Prayer, a vast illumed missal, 
bound with alabaster instead of parchment, studded with porphyry 
pillars instead of jewels, and written within and without in letters of 
enamel and gold.” 


These certainly are not our wants. But we do want a sanc- 
tuary which is a sacred place — a God’s house which is neither 
a Jewish exchange of customs nor a worldling’s Vanity Fair. 
We have not merely expunged the old scripture-texts from the 
portals of the dwelling, lest the “ Peace be to this house” should 
look like pious ostentation ; but we are almost ashamed to admit 
that the Sabbath is a day of devotion, and the church a refuge 
of heart-faint worshippers, to be cherished with tender love, and 
beautified with homelike care, and frequented with earnest desire. 
Those old devotees were not ashamed of their faith. Their de- 
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votion, such at it was, was a hearty, daily offering. They were 
not infidels. 


“Let us look to it, whether that strong reluctance to utter a definite 
religious profession, which so many of us feel, and which, not very 
carefully examining into its dim nature, we conclude to be modesty, 
or fear of hypocrisy, or other such form of amiableness, be not, in 
very deed, neither less nor more than infidelity; whether Peter’s ‘1 
know not the man’ be not the sum and substance of all these mis- 
givings and hesitations ; and whether the shamefacedness which we 
attribute to sincerity and reverence, be not such shamefacedness as 
may at last put us among those of whom the Son of Man shall be 
ashamed.” — Vol. IL. p. 307. 


But a long list of references to other topics which we wish to 
touch reminds us that this gravely interesting subject must de- 
tain us no further. Awhile ago we gave a quasi assent toa 
curt criticism of our author from a foreign reviewer ; but we 
decidedly object to the “tall oak”? expansion of this * little 
acorn” which we find in the pages of a contemporary that we 
always read with attention, and not the less when constrained 


to dissent widely from its sentiments. It took us greatly by 


surprise, In perusing an article on another subject in the 
“Christian Examiner” of November last, to meet our friend 
the “ Graduate”’ installed as the head of a new school of liter- 
ature named more significantly than gracefully — the “ Bully- 
ing ;”’ of which, says the Examiner : 


“Tts characteristic feature is treating with supreme contempt, as 
though they were hopeless imbeciles, all who venture to question the 
dicta of the writer. This superb arrogance makes these writers rather 
popular with the English, who, as a nation, like equally well to bully 
and to be bullied. Though Mr. Ruskin’s talent and knowledge are 
no doubt great, he owes a part of his success to his assumption of in- 
fallibility. He dogmatizes with an equally serene satisfaction on all 
subjects — those which he understands and those concerning which he 
is wholly ignorant — and his admirers accept his opinions on both 
with equal reverence. . . . [lis opinions on poetry are ludicrously 
weak, but are announced with the air of Sir Oracle. The greatest 
writer on art of the present day, his noblest sayings and his emptiest 
platitudes are announced with the same defiant air of enormous as- 
sumption.” 
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The amusing positiveness of this free exaggeration goes far 
to take from it its convincing force, though, as before conceded, 
there is a grain of truth (perhaps several grains) in a part of 
its censure. But the charge of literary bullyism in this super- 
lative degree cannot seriously be maintained in the face of fre- 
quent and frank refusals to give a judgment on questions which 
the author has not studied with adequate thoroughness. Space 
will not permit rebutting citations, plenty of which lie before 


us, as — 


“On the whole, flat ceilings are as much to be avoided as possible ; 
and, when necessary, perhaps a panelled ornamentation with rich col- 
ored patterns is the most satisfying, and loses least of valuable labor. 
But I leave the question to the reader’s thought, being myself exceed- 
ingly undecided respecting it; except only touching one point — that 
a blank ceiling is not to be redeemed by a decorated ventilator.” — 
Stones of Venice, Vol. L, p. 574. 

“I must often be found deficient in technical knowledge: I may 
often err in my statements respecting matters of practice or of special 
law. But I do not write thoughtlessly respecting principles ; and my 
statements of these will generally be found worth reconoitering be- 


oF 


fore attacking.” — Vol. L., p. 437. 


And even when he does dogmatize so autocratically, this is the 
good-natured spirit and amount of much of it. 


“If he likes the ornament on the base of the column of the Place 
Vendéme, composed of Wellington boots and laced frock coats, I can- 
not help it; I ean only say I differ from him, and don’t like it. And if, 
therefore, I speak dictatorially, and say this is base, or degraded, or ugly, 
I mean only that I believe men of the longest experience in the mat- 
ter would either think it so, or would be prevented from thinking it so, 
only by some morbid condition of their minds ; and I believe that the 
reader, if he examine himself candidly, will usually agree in my state- 
ments.” — Vol. L., p. 231. 


We do not write as this author’s attorney, and have no dis- 
position to shield him from any just critical severity. Outside 
of his art-studies he has busied himself with topics which he 
may not understand ; and where he is on his own “ native 
heather’’ he may not bear himself at all points with becoming 
modesty and reticence. He is not always careful in his treat- 


ment of opponents as courtesy might dictate; and, in short, is 
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undeniably guilty of many literary offences. Let this suffice as 
our concession to the keen-scented reviewers on both sides the 
water, who seldom find such a bone to gnaw as this. But the 
remark of the Examiner, as to Ruskin’s want of the poetic 
sense, is incomprehensible. It is, in our judgment, on the con- 
trary, an almost perpetual presence throughout his volumes. 
His * Painters” are full of the vision and the faculty divine. 
The critique of Danté and Spenser, in the second volume of 
the “Stones of Venice,” is enough to disprove the opinion 
above cited. Thus, of the author of the “ Faérie Queene” : 


“In completeness of personification no one can approach him ; not 
even in Danté do I remember anything quite so great as the descrip- 
tion of the Captain of the Lusts of the Flesh : 


* As pale and wan as ashes was his looke ; 

His body lean and meagre as a rake; 

And skin all withered like a dryed rooke ; 
Thereto as cold and dreary as a snake ; 

That seemd to tremble evermore, and quake : 
All in a canvas thin he was bedight, 

And girded with a belt of twisted brake : 

Upon his head he wore a helmet light, 

Made of a dead man’s skull.’ 


“Ife rides upon a tiger, and in his hand is a bow bent : 


‘And many arrows under his right side, 
Headed with flint, and fethers bloody dide,’ 


“The horror and truth of this are beyond everything that I know, 
out of the pages of Inspiration. Note the heading of the arrows with 
flint, because sharper and more subtle in the edge than steel, and 
because steel might consume away with rust, but flint not: and con- 
sider in the whole description how the wasting away of body and soul 
together, and the coldness of the heart, which unholy fire has consumed 
into ashes, and the loss of all power, and the kindling of all terrible 
impatience, and the implanting of thorny and inextricable griefs, are 
set forth by the various images, the belt of brake, the tiger steed, and 
the /ight helmet, girding the head with death.” — Vol. IL., pp. 362-3. 


Who but a poet-born could have written this which follows ? 
Having said — “I know of no law more severely without ex- 
ception than this of the connection of pure color with profound 
and noble thought ” — he proceeds : 
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“Nor does it seem difficult to discern a noble reason for this uni- 
versal law. In that heavenly circle which binds the statutes of color 
upon the front of the sky, when it became the sign of the covenant of 
peace, the pure hues of divided light were sanctified to the human 
heart forever ; nor this, it would seem, by mere arbitrary appointment, 
but in consequence of the foreordained and marvellous constitution of 
those hues into a sevenfold, or, more strictly still, a threefold order, 
typical of the Divine nature itself. Observe also, the name of Shem, 
or Splendor, given to that son of Noah in whom this covenant with 
mankind was to be fulfilled, and see how that name was justified by 
every one of the Asiatic races which descended from him. Not with- 
out meaning was the love of Israel to his chosen son expressed by the 


, 


coat ‘of many colors ;’ not without deep sense of the sacredness of 
that symbol of purity, did the lost daughter of David tear it from her 
breast ; ‘ with such robes were the king’s daughters that were virgins 
apparelled.’ 2 Sam. xiii. 18. We know it to have been by Divine 
command that the Israelite, rescued from servitude, veiled the taber- 
nacle with its rain of purple and scarlet, while the under sunshine 
flashed through the fall of the color from its tenons of gold; but was 
it less by Divine guidance that the Mede, as he struggled out of anar- 
chy, encompassed his king with the sevenfold burning of the battle- 
ments of Eabatana?—of which one circle was golden like the sun, 
and another silver like the moon; and then came the great sacred 
chord of color, blue, purple, and scarlet ; and then a circle white like 
the day, and another, dark like night; so that the city rose like a great 
mural rainbow, a sign of peace amid the contending of lawless races, 
and guarded, with color and shadow, that seemed to symbolize the 
great order which rules over Day, and Night, and Time, the first 
organization of the mighty statutes — the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians, that altereth not.” . . . “I shall have more to say on this head 
in other places of this volume; but the point I wish at present to im- 
press upon the reader is, that the bright hues of the early architecture 
of Venice were no sign of gaiety of heart, and that the investiture with 
the mantle of many colors by which she is known above all other cities 
of Italy and of Europe, was not granted to her in the fever of her 
festivity, but in the solemnity of her early and earnest religion. She 
became in after times the revel of the earth, the masque of Italy ; and 
therefore is she now desolate ; but her glorious robe of gold and purple 
was given her when first she rose a vestal from the sea, not when she 
became drunk with the wine of her fornication.” — Stones of Venice, 


Vol. I1., pp. 161-163. 
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Ruskin not a poet! How then could he have ‘said or sung’ 
this Hymn to the Bride of the Adriatic? It is prose only 
in form —and scarcely in that; and so it should be judged 
through the imagination. 


“A city of marble did I say? Nay, rather, a golden city paved 
with emerald. For truly, every pinnacle and turret gleamed or 
glowed, overlaid with gold, or bossed with jasper. Beneath, the un- 
sullied sea drew in deep breathing, to and fro, its eddies of green wave. 
Deep-hearted, majestic, terrible as the sea, the men of Venice moved 
in sway of power and war; pure as her pillars of alabaster stood her 
mothers and maidens ; from foot to brow, all noble walked her knights ; 
the low bronzed gleaming of sea-rusted armor shot angrily under their 
blood-red mantle folds. Fearless, faithful, patient, impenetrable, im- 
placable — every word a fate — sat her senate. In hope and honor, 
lulled by flowing of wave around their isles of sacred sand, each with 
his name written, and the cross graved at his side, lay her dead. A 
wonderful piece of world. Rather itself a world. It lay along the 
face of the waters, no larger, as the captains saw it from their masts 
at evening, than a bar of sunset that could not pass away; but for its 
power, it must have seemed to them as if they were sailing in the ex- 
panse of heaven, and this a great planet whose orient edge widened 
through ether. A world from which all ignoble care and petty 
thoughts were banished, with all the common and poor elements of 
life. No foulness, nor tumult, in those tremulous streets, that filled or 
fell beneath the moon ; but rippled music of majestic change or thrill- 
ing silence. No weak walls could rise above them; no low-roofed 
cottage, no straw-built shed. Only the strength as of rock, and the 
finished setting of stones most precious. And around them, far as the 
eye could reach, still the soft moving of stainless waters proudly pure ; 
as not the flowers, so neither the thorn nor the thistle, could grow in 
the glancing fields. Etherial strength of Alps, dreaming, vanishing in 
high procession beyond the Torcellan shore; blue islands of Paduan 
hill, poised in the golden west. Above, free winds and fiery clouds 
ranging at their will; brightness out of the north, and balm from the 
south, and the stars of the evening and morning clear in the limitless 
light of arched heaven and circling sea.” — Modern Painters, Vol. V., 
pp. 801, 302. 


Our author is fond of a paradox, as are most men who feel 


their own strength ; he draws bridle now and then with a jerk 


which makes you reel in the saddle; as when he says of the 
VOL. Il. — NO. XI. 43 
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artist that “he should be fit for the best society, and should 
keep out of it.” So he seems to have forgotten himself momen- 
tarily in criticizing the common emblem of Hope as leaning 
on an anchor — “a symbol as inaccurate as it is vulgar ;” for 


which he is at a loss whether Spenser is responsible or not. By 


turning to Hebrews vi. 19, he will find an earlier origin of this 
symbol, and a sufficiently high authority for its use. But in 
tracing with a masterly hand the corruptions introduced into art 
by the prevalence of the Roman Renaissance, he sets down some 
paragraphs upon certain forms of educational training which are 
worthy of profound consideration. The point respects the ten- 
dency of various branches of knowledge to foster a mischievous 
and ruinous vanity — 


“it being a sure rule that exactly in proportion as they are inferior, 
nugatory, or limited in scope, their power of feeding pride is greater. 
Thus philology, logic, rhetoric, and the other sciences of the schools, 
being for the most part ridiculous and trifling, have so pestilent an 
effect upon those who are devoted to them, that their students cannot 
conceive of any higher sciences than these, but fancy that all educa- 
tion ends in the knowledge of words ; but the true and great sciences, 
more especially natural history, make men gentle and modest in pro- 
portion to the largeness of their apprehension, and just perception of 
the infiniteness of the things they can never know. . .. And yet, 
even here, it is not the science, but the pe reeption, to which the good 
is owing; and the natural sciences may become as harmful as any 
others, when they lose themselves in classification and catalogue- 
making. Still, the principal danger is with the sciences of words and 
methods ; and it was exactly into those sciences that the whole energy 
of men during the Renaissance period was thrown. They discovered 
suddenly that the world for ten centuries had been living in an un- 
grammatical manner, and they made it forthwith the end of human 
existence to be grammatical. And it mattered thenceforth nothing 
what was said or what was done, so only that it was said with scholar- 
ship, and done with system. Falsehood in a Ciceronian dialect had 
no opposers; truth in patois no listeners. A Roman phrase was 
thought worth any number of Gothic facts. The sciences ceased at 
once to be anything more than different kinds of grammars — gram- 
mar of language, grammar of logic, grammar of ethics, grammar of 
art; and the tongue, wit, and invention of the human race were sup- 


posed to have found their utmost and most divine mission in syntax 
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and syllogism, perspective and five orders. Of such knowledge as 
this, nothing but pride could come.” — Stones of Venice, Vol. IIL, 
pp- 99-61. 

“Tt acted first, as before noticed, in leading the attention of all men 
to words instead of things. . . . To this study of words, that of forms 
being added, both as of matters of first importance, half the intellect of 
the age was at once absorbed in the base sciences of grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric ; studies utterly unworthy of the serious labor of men, 
and necessarily rendering those employed upon them incapable of high 
thoughts or noble emotion. Of the debasing tendency of philology, 
no proof is needed beyond once reading a grammarian’s notes on a 
great poet: logic is unnecessary for men who can reason, and about 
as useful to those who cannot, as a machine for forcing one foot in due 
succession before the other would be to a man who could not walk ; 
while the study of rhetoric is exclusively one for men who desire to 
deceive or be deceived ; he who has the truth at his heart need never 
fear the want of persuasion on his tongue, or, if he fear it, it is because 
the base rhetoric of dishonesty keeps the truth from being heard.” * — 


Vol. IIL, pp. 115, 116. 


We do not commit ourselves to the full extent of this deliver- 
ance, as the strong and unmeasured language is susceptible of 


being interpreted ; while no conviction of our mind is deeper 
than that a vast evil of the kind thus impaled is vitiating our 
own boasted culture, and poisoning the fountains of our profes- 
sional education. The idea of the writer is not so very wide 


of truth (making allowance for some poetic fervency of expres- 
sion.) ‘The tendency is constant to rest in artificial distinctions 
and conclusions, to manufacture systems of things instead of 
taking what God has scattered around us, and putting the fab- 
rications of our own fancies in place of the actual facts which 
demand our attention. Theological inquiries form no exception 
to this liability, and are unreliable just as far as they become a 
mere play and fence of words and phrases — however logically 
or rhetorically paraded and drilled. There is a pride of know- 

* The author of Hore Subsecive says that “ Logic is the arithmetic of thought.” 
Very well; and about all the arithmetic which is really wanted for practical use is in 
the few elementary ground-rules of our common-school culture. A simple, truthful 


logic like this need not go far to find a teacher. So there is a true “ art of persua- 
sion.” But Cowper's satire has yet an ample target: 


“ Like quicksilver, the rhetoric they display 
Shines as it runs, but grasp’d at, slips away.” 
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ing and of systematizing here as elsewhere which needs watch- 
ing, and to which considerations like these that follow might 
well administer a salutary caution : 


“We talk of learned and ignorant men, as if there were a certain 
quantity of knowledge, which to possess was to be learned, and which 
not to possess was to be ignorant; instead of considering that knowl- 
edge is infinite, and that the man most learned in human estimation 
is just as far from knowing anything as he ought to know it, as the 
unlettered peasant. Men are merely on a lower or higher stage of 
an eminence, whose summit is God’s throne, infinitely above all; and 
there is just as much reason for the wisest as for the simplest man 
being discontented with his position, as respects the real quantity of 
knowledge he possesses. And, for both of them, the only true reasons 
for contentment with the sum of knowledge they possess are these: 
that it is the kind of knowledge they need for their duty and hap- 
piness in life; that all they have is tested and certain, so far as it is 
in their power ; that all they have is well in order, and within reach 
when they need it, that it has not cost too much time in the getting ; 
that none of it, once got, has been lost; and that there is not too much 
to be easily taken care of.” — Vol. IIL. pp. 54, 55. 

“For it must be felt at once, that the increase of knowledge, merely 
as such, does not make the soul larger or smaller; that, in the sight of 
God, all the knowledge man can gain is as nothing ; but that the soul, 
for which the great scheme of redemption was laid, be it ignorant or 
be it wise, is all in all; and in the activity, strength, health, and well- 
being of this soul, lies the main difference, in [is sight, between one 
man and another. . . . There is not at this moment a junior student 
in our schools of painting, who does not know fifty times as much 
about the art as Giotto did ; but he is not for that reason greater than 
Giotto; no, nor his work better, nor fitter for our beholding. Let 
him go on to know all that the human intellect can discover and con- 
tain in the term of a long life, and he will not be one inch, one line, 
nearer to Giotto’s feet. But let him leave his academy benches, and 
innocently, as one knowing nothing, go out into the highways and 
hedges, and there rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep; and in the next world, among the companies of the great 
and good, Giotto will give his hand to him, and lead him into their 
white circle, and say, ‘ This is our brother.’” — Vol. IIL., pp. 191, 192. 


A leading purpose of this writer, never lost sight of, is to 
save our nineteenth-century culture from the corruption and 
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decay which overtook the European civilization of the fifteenth 
century. ‘To any who would study the spirit of a sound and of 
an utterly debased state of society in some great representative 
feature of the age, we know of nothing more stimulating and 
satisfactory than the analysis given in the second and third vol- 
umes of the “Stones of Venice ;”’ first, of the Gothic, and, 
second, of the Renaissance, styles or schools of architecture and 
architectural ornamentation ; the former having its distinctive 
qualities or “ moral elements” in its savageness or rudeness ; 
its love of change or perpetual variety ; its love of nature ; its 


disturbed imagination or true grotesqueness ; its rigidity, and its 


redundance or richness of detail ; the latter, on the contrary, 
being stamped with pride and infidelity — pride of science, of 
state, of system, and general faithlessness of conception and exe- 
cution. The contrast is broad, and its points are clearly and 
amply illustrated, not only as shaping the world of art, but as 
permeating and characterizing the more subtile world of thought 
and feeling. Truths costlier than diamonds gleam along these 
sections, with a present applicability which is startling and 
solemn. Men must work as men, comprehending and loving 
their work, and not as mindless, heartless automata. It is right 
work and good, as the nobler part of the worker is in it : 


“And that nobler part acts principally in love, reverence, and ad- 
miration, together with those conditions of thought which arise out of 
them... . It is not the reasoning power which, of itself, is noble, 
but the reasoning power occupied with its proper objects. Half of 
the mistakes of metaphysicians have arisen from their not observing 
this; namely, that the intellect, going through the same processes, is 
yet mean or noble according to the matter it deals with, and wastes 
itself away in mere rotatory motion, if it be set to grind straws and 
dust. If we reason only respecting words, or lines, or any trifling and 
finite things, the reason becomes a contemptible faculty; but reason 
employed on holy and infinite things, becomes herself holy and infinite. 
So that, by work of the soul, I mean the reader always to understand 
the work of the entire immortal creature, proceeding from a quick, 
perceptive, and eager heart, perfected by the intellect, and finally dealt 
with by the hands, under the direct guidance of the higher powers.” 
— Vol. IIT, pp. 190, 191. 


The generalization from these premises is large and Christian : 
43 * 
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“So then, whatever may be the means, or whatever the more im- 
mediate end of any kind of art, all of it that is good agrees in this, 
that it is the expression of one soul talking to another, and is precious 
according to the greatness of the soul that utters it.” — Vol. IIL, 
p- 207. 


But taking this thought into our schemes of modern utilita- 
rianism for a practical rule, would be almost, if not quite, as 
impracticable as to attempt to bring our politicians to the stand- 
ard of “do unto others as you would others should do unto 
you.” See how our idol of a “ division of labor” tumbles like 
Dagon to the floor under its stroke : 


“We have much studied and much perfected, of late, the great 
civilized invention of the division of labor; only we give it a false 
name. It is not, truly speaking, the labor that is divided; but the 
men :— divided into mere segments of men — broken into small frag- 
ments and crumbs of life; so that all the little piece of intelligence that 
is left in a man is not enough to make a pin, or a nail, but exhausts 
itself in making the point of a pin, or the head of a nail. Now it isa 
good and desirable thing, truly, to make many pins in a day; but if 
we could only see with what crystal sand their points were polished 
—sand of human soul, much to be magnified before it can be dis- 
cerned for what it is — we should think that there might be some loss 
in it also. And the great cry that rises from all our manufacturing 
cities, louder than their furnace blast, is all in very deed for this — 
that we manufacture everything there except men; we blanch cotton, 
and strengthen steel, and refine sugar, and shape pottery; but to 
brighten, to strengthen, to refine, or to form a single living spirit, 
never enters into our estimate of advantages. And all the evil to 
which that ery is urging our myriads can be met only in one way; 
not by teaching nor preaching, for to teach them is but to show them 
their misery, and to preach to them, if we do nothing more than preach, 
is to mock at it. It can be met only by a right understanding, on the 
part of all classes, of what kinds of labor are good for men, raising 
them, and making them happy ; by a determined sacrifice of such con- 
venience, or beauty, or cheapness as is to be got only by the degradation 
of the workman ; and by equally determined demand for the products 
and results of healthy and ennobling labor.” — Vol. IL., pp. 182, 183. 


It will be more easy to say that this is Utopian than to 
prove that it is not in keeping with the evangelic “ good-will 
to men.” Most deplorable fruits have already been gathered 
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from the many branches of the tree of the knowledge of evil 
more than of good which the spirit of gain has nourished 
among us like a Hindu banyan. It is useless to portray, how- 
ever faithfully, our general demoralizations, except with a direct 
purpose of reformation. The temper of our author is neither 
sardonic nor peevish, but sad and sympathizing in his severest 
dealing with this huge and terrible dereliction. We must give 
one more of his prophet-like pages : 


“That is to say, the civilized world is at this moment, collectively, 
just as Pagan as it was in the second century ; a small body of be- 
lievers being now, as they were then, representative of the Church of 
Christ in the midst of the faithless; but there is just this difference, 
and this very fatal one, between the second and nineteenth centuries, 
that the Pagans are nominally and fashionably Christians, and that 
there is every conceivable variety and shade of belief between the two ; 
so that not only is it most difficult theoretically to mark the point 
where hesitating trust and failing practice change into definite infidel- 
ity, but it has become a point of politeness not to inquire too deeply into 
our neighbor’s religious opinions; and, so that no one be offended by 
violent breach of external forms, to waive any close examination into 
the tenets of faith. The fact is, we distrust each other and ourselves 
so much, that we dare not press this matter; we know that if, on any 
occasion of general intercourse, we turn to our next neighbor, and put 
to him some searching or testing question, we shall, in nine cases out 
of ten, discover him to be only a Christian in his own way, and as far 
as he thinks proper, and that he doubts of many things which we our- 
selves do not believe strongly enough to hear doubted without danger. 
What is in reality cowardice and faithlessness, we call charity; and 
consider it the part of benevolence sometimes to forgive men’s evil 
practice for the sake of their accurate faith, and sometimes to forgive 
their confessed heresy for the sake of their admirable practice. And 
under this shelter of charity, humility, and faint-heartedness, the world, 
unquestioned by others or by itself, mingles with and overwhelms the 
small body of Christians, legislates for them, moralizes for them, rea- 
sons for them; and, though itself of course greatly and beneficently 
influenced by the association, and held much in check by its pretence 
of Christianity, yet undermines, in nearly the same degree, the sin- 
cerity and practical power of Christianity itself, until at last, in the 
very institutions of which the administration may be considered as 
the principal test of the genuineness of national religion, those devoted 
to education, the Pagan system is completely triumphant; and the 
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entire body of the so-called Christian world has established a system 
of instruction for its youth, wherein neither the history of Christ’s 
church nor the language of God’s law, is considered a study of the 
smallest importance; wherein, of all subjects of human inquiry, his 
own religion is the one in which a youth’s ignorance is most easily for- 
given ; and in which it is held a light matter that he should be daily 
guilty of lying, of debauchery, or of blasphemy, so only that he write 
Latin verses accurately, and with speed. I believe that in a few years 
more we shall wake from all these errors in astonishment, as from evil 
dreams ; having been preserved, in the midst of their madness, by 
those hidden roots of active and earnest Christianity which God’s 
grace has bound in the English nation with iron and brass.” — Vol. 


III., pp. 119-121. 


These topics — of the wrong industrial occupation of the 
laboring classes, and of the false education and enfeebled faith 
of all classes — go to the innermost heart of the problem of 
national prosperity. Many things must be strangely out of 
joint when Christian populations fall on such miserable times 
and fortunes as they are now mostly suffering. In these trea- 


tises, such questions are only episodical themes of remark, yet 


the episode often seems to be the main matter in hand. Our 
readers will have seen, that, in the papers upon this author 
which we here finish, our design has not chiefly been to present 
a series of “elegant extracts ;” else we should have studded 
our circlet with other handfuls of many-sided, many-hued bril- 
liants that might readily be gathered. We have rather sought 
to give him a voice in the great debate of truth and error, good 
and evil, right and wrong, spiritual beauty and deformity, which 
is demanding so wide and various a hearing. It is well, that, 
in an argument like this, one of the richest, most princely in- 
tellects of this century should have taken so thoughtfully and 
enthusiastically the affirmative ; that a writer, whose books will 
live in the current literature of generations to come, has shown 
himself so intelligent a philanthropist, and so fearless a believer 
of the Gospel. 





The Resurrection. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD, AND FROM 
THE DEAD. 


Ir may have been noticed, in reading our Common Version, 
that the New Testament writers, in alluding to the doctrine of 
the Resurrection, call it sometimes the resurrection of the dead, 
and sometimes the resurrection from the dead ; but it seems to 
have escaped notice that this distinction of language is founded 
on a corresponding distinction in the original, and is of real sig- 
nificance. To point out this distinction, to estimate its value, 
and to show its connection with the commonly received doc- 
trine of the Resurrection, is the object of this article. 

Whenever allusion is made in scripture to the resurrection of 
all men, without any reference to character, it is called simply 
the resurrection, or, the resurrection of the dead. Thus when 
Paul preached at Athens, the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers 
said, ** He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods: because 
he preached unto them Jesus and the resurrection.” Acts 
xvii. 18. See also verse 32, and xxiii. 6, 8, and Heb. vi. 2. 
The Greek word here translated resurrection is dvdoracts. 

But whenever the resurrection of Christ and of his saints 
is expressly referred to, an additional word, a preposition, is 
employed. It is not simply avaoTacis, OY, avacracts vexpav, but 
dvdoracts ék tév vexpov, and in one case, Phil. iii. 11, egavdoracis 
tov vexpov ; and in all cases, excepting the last, is rendered, very 
properly, the resurrection from the dead. In this case the 
translators seem to have overlooked the force of the preposition 
in composition. The same particle is employed also in quite a 
number of passages in connection with the verb ; as when it is 
said, 1 Cor. xv. 20, “* But now is Christ risen from the dead,” 


&e. The é evidently denotes, not merely the future separation 
of the righteous and the wicked, which, as we suppose all evan- 
gelical Christians believe, will begin at the second coming of 
Christ and the resurrection ; but it denotes also that the resur- 
rection of Christ, and of his followers, differs in kind from that 
of the wicked. 
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This expression, * resurrection from the dead,” has a deep 
moral significance, exactly corresponding with a passage in 
Galatians vi. 7, 8, ** For whatsoever aeman soweth that shall 
he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption: but he that soweth to the spirit shall of the 
spirit reap life everlasting.” The resurrection of the wicked is 
a resurrection of the dead in the moral sense of that word — 
the dead in trespasses and sins; a resurrection in corruption 
and of corruption ; of which the only fit emblem on earth 
can be found in the putridity of the charnel house. It is an 
eternal triumph of the loathsomeness of death, as well as of 
its agony. 

But the resurrection of the righteous is a resurrection from 
among the dead; the completion of that moral separation from 
the ungodly which was begun in regeneration ; the seal of the 
divine approbation by which God marks them as his own and 
reserves them for himself — as the resurrection of the wicked is 
the seal of their reprobation. The former is a resurrection of 
life, the latter of damnation. In either case there is something 
in the composition and condition of the resurrection-body which 
marks the destination of its owner to the world of purity and 
glory, or to the world of shame and despair. 

That the distinction pointed out is no mere fancy, may be 
learned from the answer of Christ to the Sadducees, Luke 
xx. 35: “ But they that shall be accounted worthy to obtain 
that world and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry,” 
&c. No one will allege that the resurrection, of itself, is some- 
thing which must be * obtained.”” Multitudes who have never 
so much as heard of it will share in it. The resurrection from 
the dead is then something more than the resurrection of the 
dead. But the words of Paul, in a passage already quoted, 
exhibit most forcibly the necessity of this distinction: * If by 
any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead,” 
eLavacracw TOV VEKPWV, which should have been rendered — from 
the dead. Paul’s anxiety was, not in regard simply to the 
resurrection which he knew would be universal, but in re- 
gard to his own condition in it, whether he should be raised in 
corruption or in incorruption, with a body like unto Christ’s 
glorious body. He says: “I count all things but loss for the 
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excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord, .. . 
that I may know him, and the power of his resurrection,” &e. 
His fear was lest God should gather his soul with the wicked ; 
his desire, that he might be found at the right hand of the 
judge, in the congregation of the righteous. 

It may be thought that the allusions to the resurrection in 
1 Cor. xv. form an exception to this use of language, inasmuch 
as it is manifest that the apostle is there treating only of the 
resurrection of the saints; but the exception is only apparent. 
The wicked are out of sight and out of mind, and therefore 
there is no occasion for the language of contrast. In verse 20, 
he affirms that Christ is raised from the dead, and calls him the 
first fruits of them that slept; thus suggesting the inference that 
all who die and sleep in Him will, as the fulness of the harvest, 
participate in His resurrection. Verse 21 evidently implies some- 
thing more than a mere reconstruction of the body; in truth 
it intimates a moral resurrection, of which the reconstruction of 
the body in the likeness of Christ is the fitting consummation. 

This interpretation involves a speculative question which we 
have never seen discussed ; that is, whether, without a Saviour, 
there would have been any resurrection. If, as seems neces- 
sary, it be answered affirmatively, there can then be no doubt 


that verse 21 must be understood in a restricted sense as apply- 


ing to believers only, and is an intimation that they will partic- 
ipate in the resurrection of Christ from the dead. Sinners shall 
not “be made alive,” that is, raised “in Christ.” Verse 22. 
That the case of the righteous only is under consideration is 
evident from verse 23: “ But every man in his own order: 
Christ the first fruits ; afterward they that are Christ’s at his 
coming.” The justice of this view will be more plainly mani- 
fest if we pass along to verse 42: ‘So also is the resurrection 
of the dead ;”’ @. e., of the bodies of the dead; “It is sown in 
corruption, it is raised in incorruption,” &c. But these things 
cannot be affirmed of the unrighteous. 

It may be contended that the expression, “Christ is risen 
from the dead,” suggests merely that he alone of the dead was 
raised ; but even so the é« intimates a separation; and much 
more does it convey such an intimation when, in speaking of a 
certain class, the saints, which shall participate in the general 
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resurrection, it affirms of them that they shall rise from the 
dead. 

If it be thought that it simply indicates the priority of their 
resurrection, this is of itself a separation, and presupposes differ- 
ence of moral character, as the very reason for the separation. 
Let us turn it as we please, and it exactly tallies with the doc- 
trine that the product of the resurrection in the case of the 
righteous differs wholly from its product in the case of the 
wicked. And thus it is one of many infallible indications in 
the language of inspiration, of a future and eternal separation 
between the friends and the enemies of God. 

It is worthy of a passing remark, how the view upon which 
we have been insisting corresponds with the language of 
Scripture in alluding to departed saints. They are not dead, 
but asleep. When they are called the dead, 1 Cor. xv., it 
is in allusion to the body only. But that is accounted dead 
even before its dissolution: “If Christ be in you, the body 
is dead because of sin.” tom. vill. 10. According to the 
view herein presented, with how much force can it be said of 
every saint, ** He is not dead, but sleepeth.” 

It may be worth while to notice also that the law of cause 
and effect holds good in the moral as much as in the material 
world. Men are preparing their bodies, either for purity and 
glory, or for pollution and shame. The harvest of the res- 
urrection will be according to the seed sown here; there is 
nothing arbitrary in the appointment of future happiness and 
misery. ‘ The wicked shall eat of the fruit of their own way, 
and be filled with their own devices.”” The vices of men, their 
abuses of their own bodies, will be perpetuated in the resurrec- 
tion. Every member, function, and appetite will tell the tale 
of its own perversion. Sin and vice contribute to make the 
mould into which the bodies of the wicked will be cast. 

If it be asked how the righteous can be prepared for the res- 
urrection of glory, inasmuch as they are beset with sinful im- 
perfections ; the answer is, that it is by the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. “ But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the 
dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you;” or, as it is in the margin, * because of his 
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Spirit that dwelleth in you.” Rom. viii. 11. “ We are the 
temple of God,” are to be “ clothed upon with our house from 
heaven,” and “he that hath wrought us for the self same thing 
is God, who also hath given unto us the earnest of the Spirit.” 
If the body is kept for the Lord, the Lord will be for the body, 
and will raise us in his own likeness. Any one with a Con- 
cordance and Greek Testament can easily satisfy himself of the 
justice of the distinction herein set forth. 





ARTICLE V. 
OUR INDIAN TRIBES. 


No race has ever presented a greater variety in its charac- 
ter and condition than the present Indian population of the 
United States. They furnish examples of almost every grade 
of wealth and want, of intelligence and degradation ; from the 
rich and cultivated Cherokee* to the filthy Digger eating the 
vermin from his own person, and with apparently little but the 
form of man to distinguish him from the brute. There is a wide 
diversity of opinion as to their capabilities and wants, modified 
as men’s views must be by contact, cupidity and prejudice, on 
the one hand; and enthusiasm, benevolence and remoteness, 
on the other. Published statements relating both to their early 
and present condition are not always trustworthy, and are some- 
times contradictory, so that it is difficult to come to a definite 
opinion ; or, having formed one, to feel sure that it is based 
upon reliable data. 


It seems desirable to remove, at the outset, some wrong im- 
pressions, the tendency of which is to discourage benevolent 
efforts in behalf of the Indian race. 


* Many Cherokees in Texas and California, as well as in the Indian Territory, are 
men of wealth; and this is also true of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, and of Indians 
in New York and Kansas. A number of Indians from different tribes are now receiv- 
ing a liberal education in the United States, and some are graduates of some of our 
best colleges. 


VOL. II. —NO. XI. 44 
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It is generally supposed that the number now included in 
the various tribes represents but a small fraction of the original 
population. This idea has arisen from exaggerated estimates 
of their former numbers, and from the generalization of facts 
peculiar to particular tribes. Catlin estimates the original In- 
dian population of this country at 14,000,000.* A writer in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica sets their number at one fourth 
of a million. Mr. Schoolcraft says it is not probable that at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century the number of souls upon 
Indian territory bore any very considerable ratio to the num- 
ber of square miles of country which they occupied in the way 
of villages and hunting grounds. He elsewhere reckons the 
Indians who occupied the present area of the United States at 
the time of its discovery, at not far from one million, and thinks 
that they do not fall short of half that number now.t This re- 
duction, though large, is not so great as is generally supposed ; 
nor is it a strong indication, when compared with the influences 
that have combined to produce it, that the mere contact of civ- 
ilization must be fatal to the race. 

* We are convinced,” says a writer already quoted, “that the 
Indian is a man of the woods; and that, like the animals he 
lives upon, he is destined to disappear before the advancing tide 
of civilization which falls upon him like a blight, because it sup- 
plies new food to nourish his vices, while it demands intelligent 
and moral faculties, in which he is deticient, and renders use- 
less those traits which are prominent in his character.” The 

* The mode of subsistence, the manner of warfare, and the political and social con- 
dition of these tribes at that time, are evidence enough to disprove such estimates as 


this. They were divided into small tribes perpetually at war with each other, and 


these wars originating most! 


y in blood feuds were wars of extermination aud not of con- 
quest. Thus “two young warriors,”’ says Bancroft, “ from the heart of the Five Nations, 
would cross the glades of Pennsylvania and the valleys of Western Virginia, and steal 
within the mountain fastnesses of the Cherokees, where, hiding in the clefts of the 
rocks, and changing their places of concealment till provided with scalps enough to 
astonish their village, they would bound over the ledges and hurry home.’’ Maize 
was ulmost their only agricultural product, and this was raised in very limited quanti- 
ties; extensive corn-fields would have been derogatory to the skill and prowess of the 


game could not have been 


tribe. The area needed to supply a family subsisting upon 
a narrow one; but, according to Catlin, it could not have exceeded seven hundred 
acres, supposing the whole country to have been permanently occupied, which was 
not the case. 

+t There were by actual census in 1830, 129,266 Indians within the chartered limits 
of the United States. This estimate includes only about 18,000 of the Indians then 
west of the Mississippi. 
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fact that the Indian thus “ disappears” is beyond dispute, but 
that this is due to a radical incompatibility between his character 
and the claims of civilization remains to be proved. 

A truly Christian civilization, wherever it has been brought 
to bear upon the Indian race, has produced the opposite result. 
The Cherokees, who are perhaps the most favorable instance, 
were estimated at 12,000 two hundred years ago ; they now num- 
ber 20,000, after having been almost decimated by their forced 
removal from their homes in 1839. They sustain a regularly 
organized government, with a supreme and circuit courts, and 
a well regulated system of public schools. The same is true 
of the Choctaws and several other tribes. One eighth of 
the Choctaw population are members of evangelical churches. 
Gen. Wady Thompson, on visiting the Cherokees some years 
avo, remarked: ** When I remember what the Cherokees were 
thirty years ago, and see what they are now — then a rude, bar- 
barous and profligate people, now educated, courteous and thor- 
oughly civilized — it seems as though some power more than 
human had accomplished these wonders.” Such are the facts 
concerning large Indian communities of different origins ; and 
the names of Katherine and David Brown, Elias Boudinot, and 
many others, bear precious testimony to the power of religious 
truth to develop, even in the “man of the woods,” the rarest 
qualities of mind and heart. 

Another erroneous impression is, that the diminution of the 
Indian tribes has been caused by reducing their means of sub- 
sistence. This has been true in some cases, but is not the 
general fact. ‘The Pawnees have suffered severely in this way 
since the opening of Californian emigration. The Indians are 
naturally migratory, and the mere act of retiring before the 
American settlers involved no real injury unless it should lead 
to collision with other tribes. But we are assured that large 
portions of the present territory of the United States had then 
but a small aboriginal population. ‘* Vermont, the northwest 
part of Massachusetts, and a portion of New Hampshire, were 


solitudes. Ohio, Indiana, and much of Michigan, were open to 
Indian emigration ; and from the portage between the Fox and 
the Wisconsin to the Des Moines, Marquette saw neither the 
face nor the footprint of man, and in all the region between the 
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Mississippi and the Atlantic, from the mouth of the Ohio north- 
ward, there were scarcely 100,000 Indians.” * It was not the 
purpose of the early settlers, at least in New England, to de- 
stroy the people among whom they had found a home. “On 
the seal of the Massachusetts colony stood an Indian sending 
forth the Macedonian cry, ‘Come over and help us.’ In 
1675 there were fourteen settlements of ‘ praying Indians,’ 
with twenty-four congregations. ‘Twenty years later, and after 
the bloody wars of Philip, there were thirty churches, some of 
them under the care of native pastors.” 

The fur-trade, which arose with the colonies, and increased 
with their growth, caused the Indian to retire more rapidly 
into the wilderness, by affording a strong stimulus and better 
facilities for the chase. With care and prudence on the part of 
the Indians this trade might have become the source of a com- 
fortable and somewhat permanent support, and proved a step- 
ping-stone toward civilization and wealth. It was, however, a 
means of degradation rather than advancement. The fur-trade 
was followed by the payment of annuites in exchange for lands, 
More than eighty millions of dollars have thus been paid from 
the United States treasury. 

Among the more prominent obstacles in the way of the ele- 
vation of the Indians may be mentioned ; (a) the “ Medicine- 
men,” or priests, who, while the tribe remains in a savage state, 
possess unbounded influence. These men are shrewd enough 
to see that with the coming of enlightenment their power and 
their gain are gone, and therefore they oppose to the uttermost 
whatever has a tendency in that direction. It is probably to 
this that we are mainly to ascribe the comparative ill-success of 
the Mayhews, and Eliots, and Brainerds of an earlier day ; 
and, though shorn of its strength, it is a serious embarrassment 
to the missionary now. 

(+) A second obstacle is found in their characteristic improv- 
idence and indolence. These traits are manifested at every 
stage of their history, even among those who have become fully 
civilized. They may be seen in their heedless destruction of 
game so soon as the fur-trade afforded them the means of 


* Bancroft, quoted in Reports of American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, 1853. 
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squandering the avails of their pelts. The same spirit leads the 
Cherokees now to destroy their fish by poisoning the streams for 
the sake of the few which can be secured as they float to the 
surface ; and to burn up miles of valuable forage and mast by 
setting fire to the woods at unseasonable times, for the sake of 
a few wild turkeys or a deer. The progress of all the civilized 
tribes has been retarded by their preference of stock raising to 
agriculture. Their cattle thrive, with but little care, upon the 
wild grass, until, by trampling and feeding, they cause it to 
give place to bushes, and compel their owners to abandon their 
homes and seek a more favorable locality. Large tracts of fine 
pasturage have thus been turned into thickets. Some of the 
New York tribes were injured in a similar way, by the pos- 
session of pine lands, the timber of which was eagerly bought 


by their white neighbors, the proceeds proving a temptation to 


idleness rather than a spur to enterprise. But it is in the dis- 
posal of their annuities that these and kindred traits are most 
glaringly exhibited. Out of eighty millions of dollars only 
two millions have been retained and invested in public funds. 
The remainder has been, for the most part, worse than wasted. 
This brings us to the third, and, at the present time, the great- 
est obstacle to the salvation of the Indian race. 

(c) The corrupting influence of unprincipled white men. 
Measures have been taken from time to time to secure to the 
tribes the real benefits of their annual payments, but without 
success. ‘These streams from the treasury have been systemati- 
cally sucked up by a set of vampires who disgrace the name of 
man, and who, by means of their superior knowledge of the lan- 
guage and habits of the tribe, aided by bribery and corruption, 
can thwart the best efforts of the government.* There is no time 
to enter at large into this part of the subject. The per capita 


* The United States government has wisely secured the Indians from similar dep- 
redations upon their land, by making the reservations inalienable beyond the families 
of the tribe. The Cherokees, Choctaws, and Creeks hold their lands in common; 
each citizen having a right to all he can improve, provided he does not encroach upon 
his neighbor, and provided, also, he continues to occupy it. An “improvement,” if 
deserted for two years, belongs to any ci:izen who may choose to take possession. A 
movement was made by the department under the last administration to set aside this 
provision, and to have the land run off into sections, to be held by the Indian govern- 
ment, and by individual citizens, like the public lands of the United States. No step 
could be more ruinous to the interests of those tribes. 

44* 
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payments are for the most part pledged to traders before they 
leave the treasury ; and the Indians are not only plundered by 
these men, but grossly demoralized. “ During the last thirty 
years,” says a United States report, “there has been a great 
falling off in the integrity, industry and hospitality of the In- 
dians, owing to the facility with which they obtain the means 
of intoxication.” Change of location, too, has had a disastrous 
effect upon several tribes who were advancing in civilization. 
The three principal tribes of the Indian territory are far short 
of the position they would probably have attained could they 
have been left in undisturbed possession of their original homes. 
But great as were the evils of their removal in the destruction 
of life and property, and in crushing the spirit of enterprise, the 
moral evils were far greater and more permanent. To what 
has been said of * traders ” there are honorable exceptions ; but, 
as a class, they are worthy successors of the Indian prophets. 
To either may be addressed, with entire truthfulness, the words 
of the apostle to Elymas, **O full of all subtilty and all mischief, 
thou child of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness.” Yet 
the example of the tribes who in the face of this subtle and per- 
vading resistance have risen, almost within a single generation 
from barbarism to Christianity, and the fact that the adversities 
of two hundred and fifty years have reduced the race to no less 
than half its original number, enforce upon us the belief, that 
there is in the Indian a vigorous life, and that he, as well as the 
Saxon or the Gaul, is susceptible of civilisation and enlighten- 
ment. 

The Indians are rapidly approaching the most momentous 
crisis in their history. ‘They are now separated into two classes, 
based upon their adoption or rejection of labor and letters. The 
former are colonized, and are at various stages of progress. ‘The 
latter, if they cling to their old customs, are destined to speedy 
extinction. It is believed that the next ten or fifteen years 
must be their longest lease of life. Our western wilderness is 
already a public highway. It can support but little longer a 
race of hunters ; and these wandering tribes will be driven, by 
starvation, to prey upon the flocks and herds of their brethren 
and of the whites. They will be changed from hunters into 
bandits, and this will sweep them to swift destruction. Their 
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only choice is civilization or extinction, and this must be made 
at once. <A pastoral life, somewhat nomadic for a time, but 
tending towards an agricultural one, has seemed to us the most 
congenial and feasible means of bringing them upon a footing 
with their more prosperous brethren. 

We have sought to show that the extinction of the Indian 
race is not, from the nature of things, an inevitable necessity. 
It can be preserved. It has proved itself worthy of a faithful 
and liberal culture. We have alluded to the principal obstacles 
to be encountered: a natural love of barbarism, the influence 
of their priesthood, and their coadjutors the whiskey-selling 
whites, and their characteristic indolence and thriftlessness ; 
all of which evils have been aggravated in several instances 
by ill-advised removals after the colonizing process had been 
successfully begun. 

Is there a remedy for these evils ? Attempts to civilize by 
mere intellectual and physical culture have always failed. 
“The Mohawks of Upper Canada enjoyed the means for men- 
tal improvement for forty years, but showed no disposition to 
abandon their heathenish practices ; and their heathen neigh- 
bors, in view of the results, refused to receive the means of 
education from the whites.” Merely intellectual education 
gives them a greater power and susceptibility to evil. There 
is only one remedy, and that is sufficient. It is the knowledge 
of “ Jesus Christ and him crucified.”” To the Christian church 
has this work been most plainly commended by the providence 
of God. No power but that of vital Christianity can cast out 
the lying spirit of the Indian priesthood. No other influence 
can break up that indolence and apathy which for ages have 
been the natural reaction from the scenes of intense excitement 
of which they are so passionately fond, or restrain the latter ten- 
dency which is the secret and the source of their universal love 
of intoxicating drinks. Only religious teachers can successfully 
foil the wickedness of those who cherish all the Indian’s native 
vices, and engraft as many more as a means of increasing their 
accursed gains. 

The missionary is armed with the same weapons which the 
speculator wields against the investigations of the government. 
Hie knows the language and habits of the tribe, and obtains, 
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by Christian love, an influence which all the shrewdness of sel- 
fishness can never attain. He, and he alone, can induce the 
Indians to exchange the temporary convenience of a per capita 


payment for the enduring advantages of invested funds, and 
thus, instead of wasting their means in whiskey and trinkets, 
make these a permanent fountain of light and knowledge. 
Could the church have obtained the control of the annuities 
some thirty years ago, not literally, but through her influence 
upon those they were designed to benefit, how different would 
be the present prospects of the Indian race. A great opportu- 
nity has been irrecoverably lost, or, rather, has been thrown 
into the scale of evil. These eighty millions which might have 
been made streams of life, have been turned into the channels 
of death. But it is not yet entirely too late; there is room for 
abundant and glorious results. 

We have said little of the wrongs which the Indians have 
suffered at our hands. An entire article would afford but nar- 
row limits for that portion of the subject. Is it not argument 
enough if we can show that good may be accomplished? Have 
not these tribes, as the descendants of the original owners of 
our soil, as by birth and ancestry the dwellers at our doors, a 
claim which cannot be lightly forgotten or ignored ? 

Two objections are to be met. Why perpetuate an inferior 
race? Can they form a profitable element in Anglo-American 
civilization? This, though seldom stated in words, we believe 
to be the most formidable objection that is to be encountered. 
Does it need an answer? ‘God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life.” But it may be 
said, ought not the church to aim at extensive and permanent 
results, and have not such fields as Turkey, China and India, 
stronger claims than these scattered tribes whose places will 
soon be filled by an enterprising Christian community? ‘The 
command is, preach the gospel to every creature. The means 
of the red man’s elevation are in the hands of the American 
churches. The opportunity is theirs and the responsibility is 
theirs. There is not a tribe, however advanced, that does not 
need their fostering care. There is not a remnant, however 
degraded, but is worthy of their most earnest efforts. The 
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American Board, in the work which it has recently completed 
in three different tribes, the Choctaws, Cherokees and the Tus- 
caroras, has expended less than the present expenses of our 
nation for a single day. ‘ Withhold not good from them to 
whom it is due, when it is in the power of thine hand to do it.” 





ARTICLE VI. 
THE ENGLISH WOMAN AT HOME. 


Ir you want to see the English woman you must go to Eng- 
land. A lion in his native forest is a very different affair from 
a lion travelling in foreign lands, or sojourning at the Regent’s 
Park, or the Aquarial Gardens. <A star would not look well 
anywhere but in the firmament, and a cloud taken out of 
heaven is a cloud no longer. No man has seen the heavens 
who has not seen the clouds and stars, and you may travel 
England through, rejoicing every day in its green fields, and 
magnificent trees, and sweetest singing-birds singing almost all 
the year round, and massive architecture, and beautiful ruins, 
and all the manifold indications of a high civilization and great 
social refinement ; but you do not know the England of his- 
tory, and romance, and poetry, and song, till you have been 
introduced to its happy homes, and been made glad by the 
sweet, quiet, soothing presence of its noble-hearted women. 

We offer to our readers a sketch, from drawings made on 
the spot, of the English woman at home, her personal attributes, 
social relations, and peculiar influence. It will be our aim to 
present the accidental in our subject, preserving at the same 
time what is universal — woman as she is in England to-day, 
the daughter, the wife, the mother, still exhibiting in strong 
relief, woman as she is everywhere. When Raffaelle (as the 
legend hath it) saw in the streets of Florence the wife of a 
peasant whose surprising beauty seemed to him the realization 
of his own ideal of the Madonna, and, in his eager haste to 
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secure a face he had never seen before, sketched it on the spot 
upon the head of a cask, he produced a picture which has 
been universally admired ever since, not because he painted an 
Italian woman, but because he painted woman — put upon his 
rude panel the radiant image of that which is everywhere the 
joy of man’s heart and the light of his home. Yet the Italian 
is there, not a Jewess, nor a Greek ; and our portraiture will 
be expected to exhibit the peculiar lineaments of an English 
woman, not so much wherein she resembles, as wherein she 
differs from woman elsewhere, and especially from our own fair 
countrywomen. 

We shall not deny that the fame which England has had 
from time immemorial for the beauty of its women is fully 
deserved. Yet we are not at all surprised that the stranger 
in England is usually disappointed at the comparatively small 
number of beautiful women that he sees, a proportion decidedly 
smaller than is found in our own country. The Juliets and 
Desdemonas are doubtless there, but their number is not large. 
In the delightful suburbs of London, where so many of her 
merchants, and tradesmen, and professional gentlemen reside, 
such as Islington, Clapham or Camberwell, you will meet every 
day, when it does not rain, throngs of stately dames, with their 
blooming daughters, and the younger children, led, or carried, 
or drawn in their tiny carriages by servant-maids, taking their 
usual morning walk. You will not fail to note that many of 
them are what are called in England fine women — that is 
to say, of handsome form, broad shoulders, deep, full chest, 
good bust, and remarkably healthy countenance, dressed in 
the severest taste, and of easy, graceful carriage ; but you will 
see very few that are beautiful, while some will seem to you 
distressingly plain. So also in Hyde Park, on a fine summer 
afternoon, when the glittering and almost interminable pro- 
cession of nobility and gentry is rolling by, you may see, every 
day, creatures as transcendent in their personal charms as any 
whose form and features have been immortalized by the pencil 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds or Sir Peter Lely ; but their compara- 
ative number is very small. An hour’s survey of the gay pass- 
ers-by in that brilliant cavalcade will be productive far less of 
admiration than of disappointment — disappointment, not more 
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of previous expectations than of expectations which will be ex- 
cited on the spot. As you catch a glimpse of some half a score 
of ladies on horseback approaching at a distance, each attended 
by gallant knight, so finely developed are their forms, so grace- 
ful and becoming their full flowing habits and plumed riding- 
caps, and so admirable their horsemanship as they dash fear- 
lessly along upon their mettlesome steeds, presenting altogether 
a very splendid and stirring picture, that you will be expecting 
to find the fair equestrians, as they come near enough to be 
seen, all as enchanting as Juno or Psyche. Instead of this, 
with here and there a truly magnificent exception, you will see 
faces which will make it exceeding plain to you that personal 
beauty is not one of the things monopolized by the British aris- 
tocracy. 

If Raffaelle had to seek his ideal Madonna among the Eng- 
lish women of the nineteenth century, we by no means affirm 
that she would be found to be either the wife or the daughter of 
a peasant. We quite as little believe that she would prove to 
be a countess or a duchess. It will have to be conceded, we 
think, that a larger proportion of well-developed forms and 
handsome faces is found among those who rank not only below 
the aristocracy and gentry, but below the middle class — me- 
chanics, artisans, and laboring people. It is no mere conceit of 
the artist that some of the most exquisite things dispiayed in 
the windows of London print-sellers and in the annual exhibi- 
tions of paintings are peasant girls. The rustic maiden, in her 
loose, easy attire, presents a picture of unchecked, harmonious 
development much more nearly resembling the approved models 
of Roman and Grecian sculpture than the proud beauties seen 
in the Regent Street or Hyde Park. 

We remember a handsome young lord, who frequented one 
of the most charming watering-places in England, accompanied 
by his exceedingly beautiful wife. He had first seen her be- 
hind the counter of a Berlin-wool shop, and was so enamored 
of her charms of form and feature that he made love to her — 
not as “*the Lord Burleigh” courted “the village maiden,” but 
in his own proper character — took her away from the shop, 
had her educated, and then made her his wife and a noble lady. 
Among the fashionable crowd who congregated at that delight- 
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ful watering-place, quite as much for vanity and mutual admi- 
ration as anything else, she was the acknowledged queen of 
beauty, the cynosure of every eye. Whether she was the 
daughter of a peasant or a mechanic, we did not chance to 
hear, but her position in the shop where her husband first saw 
her was only a single remove from that of a servant. It was a 
position to which an intelligent servant might easily transfer 
herself. Neither is it by any means impossible or unlikely that 
some of her sisters may have been ladies’ maids or upper nurses 
in gentlemen’s families. 

The prevailing differences in personal appearance between 
the English woman and the Anglo-American might furnish an 
interesting subject of inquiry for the ethnologist. The robuster 
frame, and rounder form, and larger features, and ruddier com- 
plexion of the Anglo-Saxon are not more conspicuous than her 
fairer hair, and brow so slightly marked, and soft blue eyes. 
Black hair and eyes, and strongly-marked brows, are seldom 
seen. Her hair is not so luxuriant, nor her complexion so 
delicate, as we see every day at home. Asa girl, she is less 
beautiful than ours, and instances of beauty of countenance are 
far less numerous than with us. 

The dress of the English woman has a character of its own. 
Whether in town or country, in the fashionable promenades of 
London, or in the Sabbath congregation of a fashionable Lon- 
don church, you are struck with the more quiet and sober char- 
acter of female attire as compared with New York or Boston. 
There is, in particular, much less of brilliant colors. London 


gives law to the country in this matter, as in most things con- 


ventional, and the fogs, and smoke, and dreariness of the Great 
Metropolis have doubtless some considerable influence in form- 
ing the prevailing taste in a case of so much importance. But 
this is not the only thing. The predominant idea of an Eng- 
lishman, in all matters whatsoever, as all the world knows, is 
his own dear comfort. There are few things which exhibit this 
national temper in stronger relief, or with more good sense and 
gracefulness, than the attire of their women. We believe that 
everybody who has visited England will agree with us that this 
contributes greatly to the good appearance of English women. 
A woman uncomfortably dressed is not as attractive as slie 
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might be. For a whole nation of women to have learned that 
taste and elegance in dress may be combined with luxurious 
comfort, is surely something in its bearing on various human 
interests of paramount importance. We would like to say to 
all our fair countrywomen that the women of England have 
done this, and are demonstrating it. The thing with which 
we remember to have been impressed from the commence- 
ment of our acquaintance with English women, was a beautiful 
adaptation in their dress to climate, weather, circumstances. 
Abroad, as they are, on the cold, damp, chilling days of which 
England has so many, there is nothing in their appearance to 
awaken your apprehensions, whether for their comfort or their 
health — no thin shoes, or gossamer dresses, or pitiful apologies 
for cloaks, making you think of shivering limbs, and cold, damp 
feet, and coughs, and consumption. It is impossible to doubt 
that the habits of the women of England in the matter of dress 
have very much to do with the appearance of full joyous health 
which they everywhere exhibit — in the city hardly less than 
in the country. You would think it expressly contrived to be 
a defence against chills and damps and discomfort; and to 
keep up the cheerful glow of the heart and the warm, sunny 
smile of the countenance. How many of our beautiful and 
accomplished girls have gone to their graves too soon, and how 
many more will go, from a disregard, as foolish as it is wicked, 
of the laws of health in dress, it is sad to remember. The sacri- 
fices offered on the altar of the goddess of fashion in every civil- 
ized and enlightened age and country have been very many and 
precious, and the future will be substantially as the past in this 
respect. We are glad, however, to make a note of certain signs 
of improvement among ourselves. Thick boots for a duchess 
is an old fashion in London and Paris; but having observed, 
now for some time past, that there is no more elegant ladies’ 
boot at Moseley’s, in Summer Street, than that which has a 
sole as thick as the Boston Review, and especially having ob- 
served that the ladies of Beacon Strect purchase those boots and 
wear them as no inappropriate part of an elegant outfit in their 
promenades on the Common, we venture to prophesy that the 


number of young women who will lose their bloom and go to 
VOL. Il. — NO. XI. 45 
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an early grave during the next fifty years in New England, 
will be far less than it has been in the half century past. 

The morning dress of an English woman is a thing quite by 
itself, being peculiarly plain and simple, both in fabric and style. 
This is by no means laid aside, if she has occasion to appear 
early abroad. She dresses for dinner. Hence the same lady 
appears in the streets or parks of London at five or six o’clock 
in quite another costume than that which she wore when you 
saw her at ten to twelve. Moreover, she never appears in full 
dress in the street, or at church. That is reserved in all well- 
bred society for the drawing-room. You never see a lady in 
the streets of London, or at church, in white kid gloves, unless 
it is a bride or one of a bridal party. It cannot be denied that 
such reserve is in harmony with a severe taste. If a black- 
smith chooses to exhibit a white lawn pocket-handkerchief at 
church, he has a perfect right to do so, for a blacksmith in the 
house of God is as good as a duke ; but when an English lord, 
addressing a popular audience in Exeter Hall, exhibits a colored 
silk, as we remember to have seen, it is out of no lack of respect 
for his democratic auditors, but simply his sense of propriety, 
with no more thought about it than a blacksmith has when he 
puts on his leather apron to shoe a horse. We think it will 
be no sign that civilization is going backward in our Christian 
country, when there shall be a little more of discrimination and 
reserve in the matter of dress. We fear that such exhibitions 
of rich and expensive clothing and heaped-up finery as are so 
common in all places and in all circumstances among ourselves 
—on Sabbath-days and week-days, at church and in the streets 
and parks, at fashionable watering-places and on fashionable 
mountains — can hardly escape the verdict of vulgarity. 

We must speak of the marvels accomplished by the English 
woman at home in daily out-door exercise. The thing is done 
mainly by walking, a habit of universal prevalence among all 
classes, from the Queen herself — who, till overtaken by that 
great bereavement and calamity, was accustomed to walk many 
miles in the course of the year — down to those who are too 
poor to keep a servant. The wives of mechanics and peasants 
even, influenced by the general example, or, more likely, by 
their own love of the open air and the song of the lark, will 
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frequently manage to take all their children, and, locking up 
their cottages, will ramble through green lanes, and return 
home with the children all laden with wild flowers. With 
all above this class the daily walk for fresh air and exercise is 
almost as regular as breakfast and dinner. Domestic arrange- 
ments are favorable to such a habit. No Englishwoman thinks 
of keeping house without one servant at least, if her own con- 
dition before marriage was above that of a servant. England 
is not quite the paradise which our sorely-afflicted housewives 
dream of in relation to servants. Yet no one would be consid- 
ered worthy the name of servant who could not prepare dinner 
in passable shape, leaving her mistress at liberty for other avo- 
cations. 

We will hope in time to have good servants, but the women 
of England are blessed with one preéminent advantage as re- 
gards exercise out of doors which to us must be always wanting, 
and that is the character of their climate. Say as much as you 
will against the English climate, it could hardly be better for 
walking, and that is something, all must admit. There is noth- 
ing comparatively of summer heat or winter cold. Eighty in 
the shade is reckoned a very warm day, in ordinary seasons. 
You will remember such a day a good while. The nights are 
few in which a blanket is not required for comfort. As to 
winter, England can hardly lay claim to anything to which we 
should accord the name. Snow is a rarity, and seldom remains 
on the ground for two days together. The ice in the London 
parks is so thin at best, that the skaters are constantly breaking 
through and being taken out half dead. Gardening operations 
are suspended only for a very short time, if at all. Cabbages 
are left in the garden through the winter, and taken as they are 
wanted. The crocus and anemone, ranunculus and polyanthus, 
are out in all their beauty in January, and peas are up and 
potatoes planted by the middle of February. Mud is but little 
known, because there are excellent gravel sidewalks all over 
England. What is there to prevent the women of England 
from walking, then, if they want to, on almost any day from 
New Year’s to Christmas? It is true they have gloomy clouds, 
and damp chilly winds, and rain in abundance, but these are 
hardly allowed to stand in the way. Equipped from head to 
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foot according to the weather they sally forth in almost all 
weathers, and in almost all cireumstances. The young wife 
never shuts herself up at home, or stays away from church as 
long as she is well enough to go abroad. 

A deeply interesting illustration of the good health of Eng- 
lish women is the fact that deaths among young wives and 
mothers are comparatively very infrequent. Such cases are far 
more numerous among ourselves. We remember to have seen 
an English lady amazed and appalled in wandering over a New 
England cemetery and reading on the head-stones the many 
inscriptions which tell this exceedingly sad and mournful tale. 
To her it seemed as if some fatal pestilence must have visited 
that particular locality. Yet it was simply the tale which all 
our places of burial tell, and to which no one among us takes 
heed. An Englishman who should have committed his third 
wife to the grave at forty years of age, would be regarded with 
feelings approaching to superstition, and another woman would 
hesitate to assume the thrice vacant place. We knew one such 
case, and only one, in a period of fourteen years. 

An English woman is a pedestrian almost from her birth, 
being taken out for an airing when she is scarcely a week old, 
passing several hours of every fine day out of doors during the 
first year of her existence, and walking thousands of miles be- 
fore she has numbered her teens. Would it not be strange if 
she had not a full form, and a rosy cheek, and a merry, laugh- 
ing eye? An English girl who would not rejoice in a walk of 
four or five miles would be thought a poor feeble thing. 

There are some other things, however, which have not a 
little to do with the proverbially ruddy complexion and fine 
health of the English girl. One of these is the air she breathes 
during the winter months, or the months in which fire is neces- 
sary —being of a temperature at least ten degrees lower than is 
usual with us. The temperature directed by the English physi- 
cian for a child sick with the measles is sixty degrees. Some of 
our readers will remember the surprise they felt when visiting 
at the house of an English family, on happening to be the first 
to come down in the morning after the servant had put the sit- 
ting-room in order, to find a fine blazing fire in the grate and 
the door set wide open with a weight of metal, covered with 
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cloth, placed against it to keep it open, for ventilation, and very 
likely an open window as well. Englishmen have great faith 
in pure cool air, and their faith saves their children. 

The subject of diet is far better understood generally in 
England than with us, and much more carefully attended to. 
Children are not fed on pastry, and rich cake, and confection- 
ery, nor yet on soda biscuits or new bread in any shape, nor on 
pork and veal and salted meats. The utmost care is exercised 
to prevent their eating unripe fruits. There are very few intel- 
ligent English mothers who do not know that all these things 
are particularly injurious to a scrofulous child. Fresh mutton 
and beef, stale bread, milk, plain pudding, and ripe fruits, make 
up the bill of fare of English children, without tea or coffee 
or pickles or condiments. Moreover they give no fashionable 
parties, go to bed early, and are not supposed to know more 
than their fathers and mothers. All these rules are most strictly 
observed among the more cultivated and higher classes, and per- 
haps nowhere else so strictly as in the houses of the nobility. 

The education of English girls is conducted entirely apart 
from that of the boys. This is in accordance with the Eng- 
lish sense of propriety and expediency, a feeling as deep as it is 
universal. Even in the charity schools for the children of the 
poorest of the people, you almost never find boys and girls asso- 
ciated in the same school-room. Although most of them are 
under twelve years of age a master is employed for the boys 
and a mistress for the girls, in school-rooms entirely distinct, 
and with separate play-grounds — that is to say, grounds sepa- 
rated by a brick wall eight or ten feet high. Such a mingling 
of the sexes as is seen in our New England academies and high 
schools would be regarded in England with utter dismay. No 
prudent father and mother would send their daughters to such 
aschool. Is it absolutely certain that we have demonstrated 
our method to be best on the whole? We think some of our 
readers will agree with us that this question is worth consider- 
ing, to say the least. We incline to the opinion that the time 
is not very far off when it will have to be considered. So de- 
cided and strong is the English feeling in relation to this matter, 
that a pastor finds it necessary to have two distinct Bible classes 


on different evenings of the week for the young people of his 
45 * 
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congregation. In the Sabbath-school they are associated, where, 
for once, boys and girls are taught together. The arrange- 
ments and regulations of the high schools for young ladies are 
all in strictest accordance with the same sentiment. They could 
hardly be more so in a nunnery. The young misses are under 
the constant watch and supervision of their teachers. They 
never walk out without them, and a call from a young gentle- 
man would not be permitted under any circumstances. There 
is a severer standard of manners as you go farther south, as 


there is more of refinement and polish. ‘There is almost as 


much difference in the manners and social habits of Yorkshire, 
or Lancashire and Devonshire, as there is in their dialect. 
What the north lacks in softness of manners it makes up in 
rough strength and enterprise. 

The course of studies for English girls is less extended than 
with us, and less severe. How is it possible to be otherwise 
when most young ladies “finish” their education at about 
sixteen, and many as early as fourteen? Mental philosophy, 
mathematics, and Latin, are seldom included in the completed 
course ; while music, drawing, and modern languages receive a 
large share of attention, and are frequently cultivated at home 
for several years after a young lady has left school, under the 
direction of masters who come to the house. Of course it will 
sometimes happen that a confiding and foolish miss runs away 
with her music master, or her teacher in French or Italian, in 
spite of Mamma’s utmost vigilance, or, quite as likely, for the 
lack of it. London is very famous for its ladies’ boarding- 
schools, the terms in many instances being as high as a thou- 
sand dollars a year, exclusive of extras. Kensington has been 
called the ** female Oxford,” from the large number of its ladies’ 
schools of a high order. There is one thing in these girls’ schools 
which does not impress you pleasantly. They have no play- 
grounds where the girls can enjoy full, romping exercise, and 
they strive to make up for this by a stately march at the same 
hour each day, two abreast, headed by their teachers, like a 
walking funeral. Still it may be easily seen that their health 
is preserved unimpaired. None of them look pale and sickly, 
and you will search in vain for a young lady whose nervous sys- 
tem has been ruined by the too severe tasking of her powers at 
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school. ‘The English have a notion that any amount of mental 
accomplishments is purchased at far too dear a price for their 
girls if at the expense of health. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that because an Eng- 
lish girl leaves school at an early age there is any undue haste 
in making a woman of her. ‘The exact contrary of this is very 
strikingly true, and it is a cireumstance which adds not a little 
to her interesting appearance. Just as long as she is a girl, 
she is dressed like a girl, and treated like a girl, and taught to 
think herself a girl, and to be a girl in manners, This habit is 
strongly marked and universal among all classes. The daugh- 
ters of noblemen are entirely secluded from company, remain- 
ing with the governess when strangers are at the house, till they 
are eighteen years of age. 

One of the best qualities in the character of an intelligent 
and accomplished English woman has appeared to us to be 
traceable to this circumstance, and that is her transparent sim- 
plicity and truthfulness of manners. She seems what she is. 
There is no straining after individuality, or smartness. You 
will rather have the impression of strength not put forth, just 
as, in the habitually soft and quiet tones of her voice there is an 
indication, many times, of a suppressed energy which lends a 
peculiar charm to her conversation. Yet it would be a hasty 
conclusion from the prevailing softness and repose of manners 
which characterize the English woman, to imagine that she is 
particularly lacking in individuality. ‘The very lowest form of 
this attribute is that which shows itself in startling peculiarities 
of tone and manner; while that which alone is worthy of the 
name— individuality of thought, taste, and feeling — will not be 
asily suppressed by any act of uniformity as regards the degree 
of vocal strength which a woman shall put forth in ordinary 
conversation. We remember, when in College, that our pro- 
fessor of elocution was wont to propound as one of the canons 
of good conversation, always to speak as loud as the rules of 
politeness will permit. In England, the universally received 


canon is to use as low a tone as is consistent with being easily 
heard. This is the style of conversation which the well-bred 
English woman cultivates, and with admirable success. Her 
voice is never loud, harsh, nor ringing; but soft, clear, and 
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rich. You will be struck with something very like the same 
quality in the prevailing character of English oratory. An 
English orator is not a noisy speaker. He has evidently cul- 
tivated the deeper, richer tones of his voice. He has fulness 
and strength without harshness. O’Connell had this quality in 
preéminent degree, and charmed his audience like a minstrel. 
Brougham has it, and astonishes you by the display of vocal 
powers, of which it is not easy to decide whether they are more 
remarkable for their vast compass, or their musical sweetness. 

Assuredly it is no disparagement of an English woman to 
say that she appears in her highest glory as the presiding genius 
of a happy, joyous home. We will not affirm, for we should 
be most unwilling to admit, that to her above all others belongs 
the distinction of having demonstrated how much of deep and 
holy meaning that little word home can be made to comprise. 
It is not to be doubted, however, that it is the wife and mother 
whose image and superscription the homes of every country 
mainly bear. It will not be expected that we should dwell on 
so familiar a topic as the peculiar charms of an English home, 
or attempt the minute description of that whose peculiar attrac- 
tions no description can reveal to a stranger, any more than a 
traveller can bring back with him the fragrance of an orange 
grove, or the song of the nightingale. The traveller talks about 
orange groves and singing birds nevertheless, and we can have 
but a very imperfect idea of the true social position and influ- 
ence of woman in England, until we have caught some glimpses 
of her at her own fireside. 

It is a marked feature of social life in England, and certainly 
one of its especial charms, that mothers and daughters are so 
uniformly seen together at their own home. Not only is the 
mother the first lady to whom you are introduced at the house 
where you visit, but mistress of the ceremonies throughout ; not 
only does she preside at the dinner-table, but in the evening 
party she sits as queen. Whatever may be your first impres- 
sions of such an arrangement, if it happens that your sympathies 
are with the younger ladies, you will very soon come to think 
that the mother’s absence would be sincerely regretted by the 
daughters. As a picture, all must admit the arrangement to be 
perfect. The portly form and matronly dignity of the mother 
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are an exquisite foil to the youthful beauty and maiden coy- 
ness of the daughters. And you will find nothing to mar, but 
everything to e alan ‘e the interest of the picture. The mother’s 
presence never seems to operate as an unwelcome restraint. 
Between her and the daughters you will not fail to mark the 
most joyous, playful, loving freedom, without the sacrifice of a 
tittle of parental dignity and authority on the one hand, or of 
sweet and graceful filial duty on the other. It may be said of 
English families generally that these two things are eminently 
characteristic, to wit, uniform parental authority, and the most 
charming freedom of intercourse between parents and their chil- 
dren. 

You cannot visit an English family in a familiar way without 
discovering what will possibly surprise you, that a deep dis- 
like of ceremony and state is a very marked characteristic of an 
English woman. This feeling is strongest among those highest 
in rank, and has been a m: arked feature in the + of the 
Queen herself from her very girlhood. Now that she is a lone 
widow so prematurely, and her children are growing to the 
stature of manhood and womanhood, and leaving their home 
forever, how delightful to recall the sweet pictures of her early 
married life, when she so much loved to saunter, with her noble 
and good husband, over the beach near their beautiful house in 
the Isle of Wight, and to watch those then little children as 
they amused themselves with trying to find two pebbles of the 
same shape, or dug wells in the sand with their tiny wooden 
spades. Was she not a great deal happier amid those sweet 
domestic scenes than when surrounded by glittering nobility on 
grand state occasions ? 

This simplicity of taste is a characteristic of the English 
woman. Although ceremony is one of the most cherished 
of her household gods, she escapes from his authority to the 
utmost possible extent consistent with retaining him at all. 
Every family must have its state occasions, but she is evi- 
dently a great deal happier in the social intercourse which has 
more of the quiet every-day character in it. On no account 
must a day pass without her appearing richly dressed ; but she 
will not dress till dinner, which is usually when the day is con- 
siderably more than half gone. And all the ordinary arrange- 
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ments of her household manifest a predominating regard for 
simplicity and not for state, for comfort rather than for show. 
The house in which she lives may be very antique, with the old 
and curiously carved timbers which bear up the not very lofty 
ceiling fully exposed ; but it will have every conceivable con- 
venience, even to luxury, with a delightful flow er-garden in the 
rear. The furniture may have hese } in use for more than half 
a century ; it is all the better for that. Every article has to 
her the face of a tried and trusty friend. She would not ex- 
change that cumbrous old arm-chair in which her grandfather 
used to sit — whose portrait hangs on the wall — for the most 
elegant modern chair which London could produce. 

Can it be necessary to add to what we have said that the 
English woman dearly loves her home? It is the goodly heri- 
tage of which she dreamed in her happy girlhood, the crown of 
her hopes, the realm where she reigns, the citadel of her pride, 
the paradise of her joys, the resting-place of her heart. For 
every one of its peculiar responsibilities and duties all her pre- 
vious training has tended to prepare her, and there is no one of 
them from which her brave and loving woman’s heart seeks re- 
lease. To fill it with substantial comforts is the patient labor of 
her daily thought ; to make it a serene and quiet harbor from a 
world of restlessness and storms is her holy ambition ; while her 
hand never grows weary in ministering to the satisfaction of 
those who sit by its hearthstone, or contriving some new and 
sweet embellishment for its pleasant chambers. 

Of the butterfly tribe — the gay, selfish, heartless devotees of 
fashion, lovers of pleasure, oblivious of all woman’s noblest pre- 
rogatives — we shall not speak; nor yet of the Jezabels and 
Xantippes, though they are all there. Our picture, however, 
when finished (and for this we must ask the patience of our 
readers) will exhibit, with still other soft and pleasant lights, 
some deep shades. 
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Ir is well known that efforts were made for centuries to 
ascertain the language spoken by our first parents. 

Many supposed, and labored hard to prove, that the frag- 
ments of that language are scattered among the different na- 
tions and tribes of the earth, and that these fragments need 
only to be culled out and united to constitute anew the pure 
vernacular of Adam and Eve. Others went so far as to claim 
this honor for a particular language, and could we suppose that 
that ancient couple used all the languages proved on them they 
must have been great linguists indeed. According to some, 
they spoke the Celtic, others urged the Chinese, and yet others 
the Biscayan, while Goropius Becanus was sure that our erring 
mother was accustomed to address her husband in the dulcet 
tones of Low Dutch. But the Hebrew had the most numerous 
and zealous defenders as the language of Paradise. 

The efforts to ascertain this original speech of the human 
family were made as early as the days of Josephus, and con- 
tinued till the opening of the present century, and the ques- 
tion was honored by the labors of some of the best scholars of 
Europe. 

Of the futility of all such efforts the partisans of the Hebrew, 
the most popular candidate, furnished, at length, full proof. 
Their philological labors showed that all the words common to 
the great classes of languages in Europe and Asia must have 
had a common origin, while a comparison of these words showed 
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that the origin lay far back of the migration to Egypt of those 
seventy souls, the germ of the Hebrew nation. 
Like so many other questions of the schoolmen, this is now 


an abandoned one, but the labors to solve it were of vast im- 
portance, as being among the first in the study of philology. 
They were ill-directed, and for a foolish end, and yet of im- 
mense service to those who afterward took up the study of 
comparative philology for some rational purpose. As the alche- 
mysts, who followed those dreamy visions of the philosopher's 


stone and the elixir of life, furnished much crude, yet useful 
material for scientific chemists who followed them, so those 
early philological dreamers accumulated large and valuable 
stores of material for the discriminating minds of their scientific 
successors. Leibnitz, the Adelungs, Vater, Humboldt, Klap- 
roth, Malte Brun, Pritchard, the Schlegels, and others, reduced 
to order the confused masses, and from them deduced important 
principles and truths. 

Those later laborers in the field of language were divided 
into two schools, distinct in their principles, and somewhat 
antagonistic. The comparisons and results of one school were 
based on similarity of sound and meaning between words of 
different languages. The other school depended principally 
on a rigid analysis of the grammatical structure of different 
languages. The former, which might be called the lexical 
school, had, as its prominent advocates, Klaproth, Balbi, Abel- 
Rémusat, Whiter, Vans Kennedy, the younger Adelung, and 
Frederick Schlegel. The other, or grammatical school, was 
confined mostly to Germany, and among its leaders, W. A. 
Schlegel and Humboldt were conspicuous. 

The principles on which the lexical school pursued its in- 
vestigations exposed them to results irrational and sometimes 
absurd. For they assumed that it was only necessary to find 
words of similar sound and meaning in different languages to 
ascribe them to a common origin. Thus Becanus, taking the 
word sack, which indeed is found with similar sound and mean- 
ing in eighteen languages, infers proof for his favorite Dutch, as 
the only language of man before the confusion at Babel, on this 
wise: The word sack is Dutch, the language, it is assumed, 
that was spoken before the confusion of tongues. In that terri- 
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ble time no one of course could forget, in the dispersion, to take 
with him his sack or wallet of provisions and utensils, nor 
could he, having it constantly with him, forget the name of so 
common an article. Hence the word sack was preserved from 
the Low Dutch of the plains of Shinar, and carried out into the 
eighteen new languages of the world. 

Catharine Second of Russia engaged warmly in these lex- 
ical labors. ‘Taking one hundred Russian words, she made 
comparative tables from other languages, and Dr. Zimmerman 
assisted her in this enterprise, till his own work on “ Solitude ”’ 
called him to more congenial studies. 

The work of the Empress was published in 1787, and 
presented many striking affinities of languages. At that early 
day, when missionary labor had done but little in reducing hea- 
then languages to writing, or making translations into them, 
the researches of the lexical school were much restricted for 
want of material. For a long time the difficulty was met mainly 
by using translations of the Lord’s Prayer, which missionaries 
had furnished. The deficiencies in such material will be obvi- 
ous ata thought. The nature of that prayer is such that it 
could find but a most imperfect and constrained utterance in 
the language of pagans and heathen, to whom a part of its ideas 


are wholly foreign. In such a poverty of specimens Bagster’s 
“ Bible of Every Land” would have been more highly prized 
by the enthusiastic Empress than many versts of her wild do- 
main. 


In 1828 Vans Kennedy published comparative tables of nine 
hundred words common to the principal European and Asiatic 
languages. Many of these words were the most simple and 
common of a language, indispensable to any people, and the 
least likely to be borrowed. Where these were found in differ- 
ent languages the presumption was strong that they had farther 
back a common parentage. ‘Thus the Hebrew word béré, to 
create, arrange, prepare, &c., was traced by similar sound and 
meaning through the Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, Persian, and 
Chaldean. We find the same in the Latin paro, Italian parare, 
Spanish parar, Portuguese parar, French parer, Armoric para, 
and Welsh par — all pointing to a Hebrew original. 


This comparison of words to prove a common parentage for 
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two or more languages was subjected to a curious mathematical 
calculation by Dr. Young. In giving his results, he leaves it 
to be inferred that the similarity of two words in meaning and 
sound, found in two languages, furnishes no proof that the two 
had a common original. But if three such be found, the pre- 
sumption is ten to one in favor of a common parentage for the 
three languages ; if six, it is seventeen hundred to one; if eight, 
it is one hundred thousand to one. In illustration he takes five 
words identical in the ancient Egyptian and in the Biscayan, 
and from the similarity he avers that the probabilities are as a 
thousand to one that an Egyptian colony settled in this part of 
Spain. 

These lexical comparisons and studies occupied the leading 
philologists of Europe for centuries, but, while they failed in 
their aims, their labors made it possible for such men as Miiller 
to succeed. 

It was about the year 1816 that the grammatical school be- 
came powerful enough to change somewhat the principles and 
aims of philological studies. ‘This school sought for the affinity 
and classification and genealogy of languages in the manner in 
which words are derived, compounded, and inflected. This 
was a philosophical approach to the study of language after the 
method of Miiller. Under the leaders of this school the masses 
of material that had been so many years accumulating, went 
through a crude digestion preparatory to the scientific analysis 
and synthesis of such scholars as our author. Instead of re- 
proaching them for any wild aims, fallacious principles and fail- 
ures, we should rather commend them for doing so much, and 
for making so much more possible by the next generation of 
scholars. 

Many pursued this study of philology with the hope of prov- 
ing from it the Mosaic account of the origin of the human race, 
and of the dispersion at Babel. For a long time the study 
seemed rather to increase than diminish the objections to this 
account. Infidelity exulted. But never have its narrow views 
and hasty conclusions proved more illogical, partial, and futile. 
The study thus far, it is true, had appeared to make against 
revelation, but, like the spear of Achilles, it healed the wounds 
it had made. The material for a most triumphant argument 
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had been gathered, and it needed only an understanding mind 
to arrange them. In due time this was done. Affinities began 
to show themselves between languages previously supposed to 
be radically different. The smaller islands began to unite and 
form larger ones, and these again united and formed continents. 
So at length there appeared but five or six great clusters of 
language, and these, like the five continents of the globe, show- 
ing strong and indubitable evidence of a real unison in one 
grand whole, with waters between only too deep for the present 
means of sounding. 

Had we the limits we should like to bound these divisions as 
there marked off, and point out the kingdoms, states, counties, 
and towns, in each, or the families, tribes, and dialects of each 
language. 

On the unity of origin the learned Humboldt has these re- 
marks: ** However insulated certain languages may at first 
appear, however singular their caprices and their idioms, all 
have an analogy among them, and their numerous relations 
will be more perceived in proportion as the philosophical his- 
tory of nations and the study of languages shall be brought to 
perfection.” J. Klaproth and Herder, both disbelievers in the 
Bible, arrived at the same conclusion on purely philological 
principles and investigations. They admitted that all languages 
must have had one common origin, and Herder went so far as 
to say, that while he regarded the history of the dispersion at 
Babel as an Oriental fancy woven into historic form, languages 
do show that the different nations speaking them were rudely 
and suddenly separated from each other. This, indeed, is strong 
confirmation by a scholarly sceptic of the Mosaic account of the 
confusion of tongues. 

So, for the last quarter of a century and more, this subject of 
comparative philology has been adjusting itself with old issues, 
and becoming prepared for a new treatment under new aims. 
The time has at length arrived when language itself, and aside 
from its families and affiliations, should receive a scientific anal- 
ysis and presentation. An outline of such labors is furnished 
in the volume whose title stands at the head of this paper. 

“The Science of Language,” this is a rich theme, nearly 
new, and very well handled. Mr. Miiller has wrought up his 
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subject with a varied and accurate scholarship and with much 
enthusiasm. The topic has only recently claimed and obtained 
a place in the circle of sciences, but, in its breadth, vigor, and 
importance, it commands respect. The lectures are not a dis- 
cussion of languages, but of language. Of the more than nine 
hundred known languages the author avails himself of what ma- 
terial he will to unfold the science and illustrate and establish 
his points. In this, the jargon and chatter of the lowest pagan 
serve as good a purpose as the best periods of Addison, Homer, 
or David. One of the most interesting features in this volume 
js the tracing of the genealogy of languages and the pedigree of 
words. It has been with no little fascination to us that our 
author has run the backward track on our language and ances- 
tors, pari passu, through Saxon England and the Norse coun- 
try, and beyond the Hellespont, far into Central and Southern 
Asia, and the younger days of the world. The small number 
of roots constituting a language is a matter of surprise. The 
Hebrew and Sanskrit have only about five hundred each. Chi- 
nese, that from its nature would require more than any other, is 
satisfied with about four hundred and fifty. With these, varied 
by accents, tones, and combinations, the Chinese have managed 
to produce forty or fifty thousand words. The number of words 
actually used by speakers and authors is very small, compared 
with the whole vocabulary of a language. For illustration: an 
Englishman with a university education seldom uses more than 
three or four thousand words, while close-thinkers employ more, 
and an eloquent speaker, like Choate, might rise to the command 
of ten thousand. Shakespeare employed about fifteen thousand. 
Milton, eight thousand. While the Old Testament Scriptures 
contain only five thousand six hundred and forty-two, Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary rejoices in one hundred and four thousand. 

As to the changes in the forms of words, Miiller lays it down 
as a principle, that “words can be modified by words only.” 
“We may well lay it down as a rule that all formal elements 
of language were originally substantial.” ‘ What we now 
call terminations were originally independent words. After co- 
alescing with the words which they were intended to modify, 
they were gradually reduced to mere syllables and letters, un- 
meaning in themselves, yet manifesting their former power and 
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independence by the modification which they continue to pro- 
duce in the meaning of the words to which they are appended.” 
Thus, the letter d in loved, marking a past tense, is but the 
remnant of the modifying word did, originally appended to love, 
to indicate its past action. 

To flow into different forms, and so constantly change, is a 
law of language. It has an inherent vitality, and as soon as it 
becomes fixed and changeless, it is a dead language. Thus our 
author. ‘ Literary dialects, or what are commonly called clas- 
sical languages, pay for their temporary greatness by inevitable 
decay. They are like stagnant lakes at the side of great rivers. 
They form reservoirs of what was once living and running 
speech, but they are no longer carried on by the main current.” 
When a language assumes to be so choice, elegant, and finished, 
that it cannot be careless, and so add, subtract, or vary, to suit 
new wants in new times, that language dies, and a dialect of it 
or several dialects spring into prominence in its place. So the 

tomance languages, that is, Italian, Wallachian, Provencal, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese, came up in the place of the 
finished and aristocratic Latin of Cicero. It retired to the li- 
brary, while the democratic Romance was made by, and became 
the expression of, the popular will. English yields to this flow 
or law of change, and so is bidding high for the popular vote of 
the world. It is dropping and adding more than most suppose. 
Take the Bible in illustration. Since 1611, the date of its pub- 
lication, three hundred and eighty-eight of its words or mean- 
ings of words have become obsolete. At the same time we 
mark that each rival edition of Webster and Worcester shows 
its new words by thousands. As we now read Latimer and 
Chaucer with a glossary, so the seventh generation from us 
may spell out the orations of Webster and Everett. Yet of this 
change our author says, “it is not in the power of man either 
to produce or to prevent it,” an inherent and inexorable law of 
language controls this. 

The number of dialects is almost incredible. The Italian 
has about twenty reduced to writing. French has fourteen. 
Modern Greek as many as seventy. Pliny says that in Colchis 
there were more than three hundred, and that the Romans 
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were obliged to employ a hundred and thirty interpreters to 
carry on intercourse with these different tribes. 

Where there are no books, a new dialect springs up easily. 
Hence missionaries in Central America found that their new 
dictionaries became obsolete in ten years. And Moffat informs 
us that in Southern Africa, where the wandering tribes are 
sometimes obliged to leave the little children for many months 
with the aged, the growing infants and older children form a 
language of their own, “and in the course of one generation 
the entire character of the language is changed.” We recall a 
case from personal knowledge in Bristol County, Massachusetts, 
where a singular impediment in a child’s speech made his lan- 
guage unintelligible except to his older brothers and sisters, 
with whom his wakeful hours were mostly spent. In accom- 
modation and constant playful intercourse they adopted, when 
with him, his language, and so it came about that a dialect 
sprung up in that family, which the parents even could not 
understand, and so used the older children as interpreters. In 
the same way a dialect may die out, as lately the Cornish has 
died with the last old woman who spoke it, and who is to have 
a monument for her singularity. 

These dialects are the antecedents and sources of a language. 
They arise first, and the language is of their outgrowth and 
combination, just as the state is made up of preéxisting towns. 
English, so called, is a mixture and growth on a similar prin- 
ciple, though it takes a broader sweep for its material, remind- 
ing us of that decree of Cesar Augustus, “ that all the world 
should be taxed.” For our language is made up of Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Celtic, Saxon, Danish, French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, German, Norwegian, Hindustani, Malay and Chinese, not 
to mention many more. But speaking more strictly, English 
sprung from the several dialects spoken in Great Britain, and 
was modified by Latin, Danish, Norman, French, &c. It is, 
however, Teutonic, and nothing else, in its ultimate analysis. 
The articles, pronouns, prepositions, and auxiliary verbs 
English are Saxon. 

One of the interesting incidentals connected with this science 
of language, as unfolded by Miller, is the origin of nations. 
Without attempting it, and indeed without admitting it, he 
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gives us a fair system of ethnography, and we are gratified in 
being able easily to mark the pedigree of any considerable peo- 
ple far back and almost to the flood. The exceptions to this 
statement are few. 

As to the origin of language, he discusses somewhat the 
three theories, that it is a human art, that it is the direct gift 
of God, that it is natural. The theory of human invention is 
disposed of by the absurd supposition of a convention and 
agreement on adopting it, while yet men had no language to 
express preference or dissent on the invention. Miiller says the 
first fact is yet to be offered in support of this theory. Of the 
theory of language as a direct divine gift, the author makes as 
effectual a disposition, though not as summary. The theory, 
then, is adopted that language is natural to man. He is en- 
dowed with the faculty of speech, as the distinctive characteristic 
of mankind. In the natural exercise of this original endow- 
ment, man comes into the use of language. Certain conditions 
being supplied, he will speak, and as certainly and as naturally 
as a bird will fly in certain conditions. 

The constituent elements of all languages are roots, and so 
the main question that remains is this: ‘* What inward mental 
phase is it that corresponds to these roots, as the germs of 
human speech?” It is conceded that some words in every 
language are imitations of sounds, onomatopoetic, but these 
constitute so small a part of every vocabulary that their origin 
will not explain the origin of a language. Others, as Condil- 
lac, have urged that man would give expression by sounds to 
his different feelings as excited by different objects, and that 
these cries or interjections would constitute the natural and 
real beginnings of human speech. To this theory Miiller 
replies as before, that the interjectional part of a language is 
too small a portion for a theoretic basis for the origin of the 
whole. Our author next approaches his conclusion in these 
words: * Language and thought are inseparable, words without 
thought are dead sounds; thoughts without words are nothing. 
To think is to speak low; to speak is to think aloud. The 
word is the thought incarnate.” The roots are found to be the 
first words in the foundation and use of a language, and are 
expressive of only general ideas. The mind receiving these 
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ideas, by the conditions of its being, it incarnates in root- 
words. 

A final question arises: ‘* How did roots become the signs of 
general ideas? How was the abstract idea, for example, of 
giving, expressed by the root-word dé? Muller answers: 
** The four hundred or five hundred roots which remain as the 
constituent elements in different families of language are not 
interjections, nor are they imitations. They are phonetic types 
produced by a power inherent in human nature. They exist, 
as Plato would say, by nature; though with Plato we would 
add that, when we say by nature, we mean by the hand 
God. . . . Man in his primitive and perfect state . . . possessed 
the faculty of giving articulate expression to the rational con- 
ceptions of his mind. That faculty was not of his own making. 
It was an instinct of the mind as irresistible as any other 
instinct.” ‘* All that is formal in language is the result of 
rational combination ; all that is material, the result of a mental 
instinct.” 

Of the unity of origin for the human race it is comforting 
to hear a profound scholar thus speak: * This idea is so natu- 
ral, so consistent with all human laws of reasoning, that, as far 
as I know, there has been no nation on the earth which, if it 
possessed any traditions on the origin of mankind, did not 
derive the human race from one pair, if not from one person.” 

And the author quite confidently asserts the possibility of a 
common origin of language, though he regards this as a ques- 
tion totally distinct from the unity of the origin of mankind, 
and one that should be kept open for discussion and settlement 
as long as possible. 

Comparing the principles and theories set forth in this vol- 
ume with those popular twenty and thirty years ago, we leave 
a wide margin on this able volume for the inquiry, how many 
of its positions will be held by a second Miiller at the end of 
another score of years? Still be its fate what it may, this 
volume will do a noble work in filling the chasm between the 
known and the unknown in the Science of Language. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


JESUS, TAKE MY SINS AWAY. 


I. 


Hoty One! whose heavenly splendor 
Faith doth shadow forth in visions, 
Through the homage angels render, 
Hearken to my poor petitions ! 
Night and day, 
Hear me crying, hear me crying, 


1» 


“ Jesus, take my sins away ! 


Il. 


All the story Love hath written 
In Thy blood for Earth to ponder, 
I have read, and read, till smitten 
With belief too rapt for wonder. 
Night and day, 
Hear me crying, hear me crying, 


1 


“ Jesus, take my sins away ! 


III. 


Bruised and bleeding ’neath the burden 
Of my manifold transgressions ; 
Clinging to Thy Cross for pardon 
While I stammer my confessions ; 
Night and day, 
Hear me crying, hear me crying, 
“ Jesus, take my sins away !” 








Short Sermons. 


ARTICLE IX. 
SHORT SERMONS. 


“ Hear, ye deaf; and look, ye blind, that ye may see.” — Isaiah xlii. 18. 


A BLIND man must look in order that the physician may restore 
him to sight. The act of seeing must be the blind man’s. If the deaf 
man have no confidence in his restorer, and no genuine desire to be 
restored, he will never hearken. The ear long unaccustomed to hear 
is torpid, and effort is necessary. 

The Old Testament harmonizes with the New in making a willing 
and obedient faith essential to the spiritual life of the utterly helpless 
and powerless. It may have been for the purpose of illustrating this 
fundamental Gospel principle of both ‘Testaments, that our Saviour 
required those whom he miraculously healed to put forth the exercise 
which was appropriate to the restored state. He said to the man who 
had the withered hand, “Stretch forth thy hand.” How could he? 
It was withered, palsied, helpless! But this is the requirement of 
Jesus. And until he obeys he will not be healed. 

Do you say, we cannot regenerate and renew our own hearts ; we 
have no feeling, no interest; our hearts are hard and dead; we do not 
perceive spiritual things; we are not moved at the warnings of God 
any more than the deaf and the blind? Admit it; but says God, 
(ver. 7 and 16,) I have sent my Son “to open the blind eyes, to bring 
out the prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in darkness out 
of the prison-house. And I will bring the blind by a way that they 
knew not; I will lead them in paths that they have not known; 
I will make darkness light before them, and crooked things straight. 
These things will I do unto them and not forsake them.” Do you 
plead that you cannot comprehend all my deep councils and mysteri- 
ous doctrines? But the best Christians cannot do that, and yet they 
serve, obey, and love me acceptably. How little, even, my prophet 
knows. “ Who is blind but my servant? Or deaf as my messenger 
that I sent? who is blind as he that is perfect, and blind as the Lord’s 
servant?” (Ver. 19.) 

Do you say that the dawning light is so faint, and your strength so 
small, that you fear to enter the narrow way, lest you should not hold 
out to the end? But God would take the last excuse from you. He 
has committed your rescue to a condescending, sympathizing Re- 
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deemer, who will be ever with you, mighty to save. “A bruised 
reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench.” 
(Ver. 3.) 


‘Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle, 
yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” — Proverbs xxvii. 22. 


A FOOL is unteachable. You may by pounding and rubbing wheat 
in a mortar divest it of its husk or hull, but no amount of chastise- 
ment will impart wisdom to a person who is destitute of common 
sense. 

The text is probably intended to represent the stubbornness of men 
in clinging to error and sin. The wicked are in the Bible compared 
to fools, and are often called such, because they act so unreasonably 
in their relation to God and their spiritual interests. Men are proud 
and selfish in their opinions. We often come in contact with persons 
who have adopted false theories either in politics, science, or religion. 
They have started upon false premises, and founded their belief upon 
uncertain evidence, and, having established their conclusions, no argu- 
ments, and no amount of evidence will avail to convince them of their 
error. Some men will cling to the wrong, even, when they see and 
know the right. ‘Through bigotry, or pride of opinion, they will not 
embrace the truth ; so their folly will not depart from them. 

Then there are men who have very ill tempers and deep-seated 
prejudices, and if they get their tempers roused toward others through 
some fancied wrong or real ill-usage, their minds ever afterwards con- 
tinue turbulent toward the offenders. The spirit of forgiveness does 
not control them. 

All men are sinners, and are naturally stubborn in their rebellion 
against God, and if they permit sin to work out its legitimate results 
in a confirmed and consolidated sinful character, repentance becomes 
morally impossible. Consider how few, in comparison with the great 
mass of men, ever turn from their sins unto God; while the great ma- 
jority of those who do repent are converted early in life, and a sinful 
character is yet in a measure unconfirmed. Not more than one ina 
thousand of those who neglect to secure the salvation of their souls in 
youth, is converted in old age. 

Again: consider the great strength of the motives and instrumen- 
talities which are brought to bear upon sinners to lead them to repent- 
ance, and which are resisted by them. The glories of heaven and 
the fires of hell are set before them; the love of God as manifested in 
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the atonement, the influences of the Holy Spirit, the church, and ordi- 
nances of God’s house, all seem to have no effect upon them. God's 
providential dealings with them, also, fail to lead them to bow to Him. 
They are brayed among the wheat in the mortar of God’s afflicting 
providence, but while the righteous are sanctified the wicked are hard- 
ened. Their foolishness will not depart from them. “Sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death ;” and so when the confirmed sinner goes 
into eternity, the fires of hell will have no tendency to purify him. He 
will be stubborn still, growing harder and more awfully wicked as his 
misery increases. 

There is, then, a fearful risk in delaying the work of repentance, 
even for a day; for as persons advance from childhood to age, the 
power of sin over the character increases, so that, “ his own iniquities 
shall take the wicked himself, and he shall be holden with the cords of 
his sins.” 


ARTICLE X. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


The City of the Saints,and Across the Rocky Mountains to California, 
&c., §c. By Ricuarp F. Burton. New York: Harpers. 8vo. 
pp- 574. 1862. 


From Mecca to Mormondom is certainly not the most unnatural 
of transitions : and we can hardly say that our lively and enterprising 
traveller has produced a less entertaining book out of the material 
of his explorations among western imposture, than he gave us a few 
years ago, from amidst the memorials of the great prophet of Islam. 
Mr. Burton is a thorough cosmopolite. He catches the profile of 
things about him with a ready eye ; takes the wear and tear of travel 
with an unaffected nonchalance ; makes the most of his situations, 
sometimes (we fancy) painting his sketches a little beyond the real 
life ; is rather given to the bad habit of an ostentatious indifference 
to questions of moral and religious weight ; in a word, possesses most 
of the good, with not a few of the decidedly evil, traits of a continual 
wanderer up and down in the earth. In this book, the last-named 
feature of his mind comes out strongly. He is very lenient to the 
“peculiar institution” of the Latter Day Saints. He does not, of 
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course, defend it. But then, it seems not particularly to disturb any 
conscientiousness in the Captain’s bosom that a man should have a 
half dozen wives, more or less. It is merely a matter of taste to be 
settled on the “nil disputandum” dictum. Doubtless in part it is ; 
but something beyond this, also, as a Christian man and woman might 
reasonably think. Our Englishman, however, appears to have no 
special regard for New Testament views. He repudiates fanaticism ; 
and this with him is to regard any one system of religious opinions 
and practices as substantially better than another. He undoubtedly 
found himself very comfortable among the easy ways of Deseret, 
albeit that is the stronghold of a fanaticism which more mercilessly 
consigns the outside Gentiles to perdition than either of its old-world 
hierarchical cousins. 

This volume is replete with valuable information. With other 
easily accessible works on the subject, it presents the singular com- 
munity of which it treats as gradually growing into a large, and as we 
must think, a formidable excrescence, upon our body politic. Of the 
200,000 Mormons, or, possibly, 250,000, scattered over the world, 
some 100,000, in round numbers, may be set down to the territory 
which they have selected for their chosen land. It is difficult to get 
at the exact census, as they are given to multiplying unduly in this 
matter of population. The Great Salt Lake city is the representative 
and exponent of their civil and spiritual polity. It is built between 
the Utah Lake, whose waters are sweet and wholesome, and the Great 
Salt Lake to the south. Curiously enough, these sheets of water are 
connected by a river about as long as the Jordan, thus giving a close 
geographical counterpart of the physical features of central Palestine, 
from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea. The Salt Lake of Deseret 
is like that which flows above Sodom in the quality of its lifeless and 
dense contents ; but this has islands, while that of the older history 
has none. ‘To the north, also, of the Mormon Gennesaret, as in the 
other vicinity, warm springs bring the comparison yet nearer in its 
salient points. Here, then, the sacred city of the Saints has found its 
local habitation. Its topography is apocalyptical — its length, and 
breadth, and sides, are equal. Inside the outer limits, smaller squares 
of forty rods, or ten acres, are divided by streets eight rods wide, with 
twenty feet sidewalks. These spaces are princely. So, too, every 
dwelling must leave twenty feet of front ground between it and the 
sidewalk. Hlouse-lots are an acre and a fourth in size, or double this 
if the purchaser pleases. Public parks occur at intervals. The Jor- 
dan which flows down from the upper lake supplies the city with 
abundance of good water, and carries its sewerage off into the Salt 
VOL. Il.— NO. XL 47 
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Sea, twelve miles below. All this external roominess and cleanliness 
is most commendable. Pity that it should contrast so violently with 
the type of civilization to which it supplies a home. 

The whole of their territory is not far from six hundred miles in 
length by three hundred in breadth. It is dotted over with nominal 
towns and cities, but can scarcely be called settled beyond its main 
centre. The soil and climate are not desirable. It is a land of moun- 
tains and high valleys, with no large streams, but many lakes that are 
of little use. The weather is hot in summer and cold in winter. It 
is subject to drought, snow, dust, lightning, locusts, grasshoppers 
and early frosts. Forty-nine fiftieths of the land is unfit for tillage. 
Minerals of the coarser sort abound, but wood, of the harder kinds, is 
very scarce. A sportsman would find game enough, clean and un- 
clean, on land and water. It is a country for cattle. Perhaps its 
owners like it well enough to stay; but since reading these pages we 
have not so much wondered at the recent hints of a Sandwich Island 
migration of this not as yet very stationary people. 

The morals of Mormondom is as vexed a question as ever. Our 
traveller saw little to justify the statements of flagrant viciousness so 
often charged to its account, always excepting the legalized sensual- 
ity of the realm. Brigham Young is portrayed as abstemious in his 
habits, temperate, even to tobacco, and generally self-controlled. The 
police regulations are stringent against unchastity, gambling, and their 
concomitants ; yet illegitimate offspring have equal rights of inheri- 
tance with others, a convenient arrangement for a large number of 
prospective expectants, if our national laws shall ever be enforced 
over that population. Slavery is tolerated, but restricted. ‘The slave- 
woman obtains her freedom if used as a mistress. The actual number 
of slaves in Utah is scarcely a half hundred. Mormonism evidently 
does not want them much in this world, and in its heaven it has no 
place for them at all. It seems to think the soul of the negro as black 
as his body. 

This mongrel ecclesiasticism does not encourage nor suppress edu- 
cation. It has but a limited literature, revolving in a narrow circle 
around its religious oracle; maintains a couple of newspapers under 
an easy censorship ; and is trying to put the science of orthography 
into phonetics. A half dozen large sounding Institutes for the teach- 
ing of universal knowledge have an existence on paper, but other foun- 
dation than this they have not yet secured. 

Is Mormonism a permanent addition to the so-called religious sys- 
tems of the world? It certainly has not yet begun to show symptoms 
of disintegration and dissolution. Why should it not live as long as its 
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older corrupt kindred? We note a few of its leading views as of inter- 
est in this relation. They give us a Supreme God embodied as a man, 
in spirit only everywhere present ; but of subordinate gods there is 
literally no end, because the souls of their believers all have an eventual 
deification. Matter is eternal, for God is material, and absolute crea- 
tion is impossible. Revelations have extended from Abraham to Jo- 
seph Smith — embracing topics ranging all the way from the highest 
spiritual and ethical doctrines to the prohibition of hot drinks and to- 
bacco. Something like the biblical views of sin and redemption are 
preserved, but with essential perversions. The ordering of church 
forms and officials is minutely detailed, and is a mixture of Levitical 
and Pagan precedents, thoroughly conservative of prelatic power, 
be the name as it may. So, too, its “last things” are a jumble of 
strangely assorted ideas — partly in the line of the catholic inter- 
pretation of gospel-predictions, partly pre-millennial, and wholly in the 
interests, as might be expected, of the members of this new church. 
Whatever of truth it appears to indorse from the Bible it fatally falsi- 
fies by its presumptuous admixtures. Its theology is as grossly at fault 
as is its central conception of social morality. 

Mormonism is the great riddle of this century. Its birth and growth 
are an entire retrogression from all our theories of the progress of civ- 
ilization. It has taken, and it holds thus far successfully, a position 
which historically belongs to a much earlier period of the world. It 
is just now making an immense effort to cover, with a fair outside suit 
of mild and seemly manners, a mass of deep and festering corruption 
which, if experience can teach anything reliably, must, sooner or later, 
convert that seat of its power into another Sodom and Gomorrah, if 
it be not this already. We have not yet a thoroughly consistent and 
exhaustive treatment of the subject in any of the works which have 
essayed its discussion. Some are too partial; some, too belligerent. 
The topic is worthy another De Tocqueville, if such there were, to 
handle it. It will have to be studied more carefully than it has been ; 
and it bids fair to demand something more than a study, when other 
more pressing problems have been settled. 


America before Europe. Principles and Interests. By Count 
AGENOR DE GAsSPARIN. ‘Translated from the advance sheets, 
by Mary L. Booru. New York: Charles Scribner. 12mo. 
pp. 419. 


We have a high respect for Count Gasparin, as a man of genius, 
of learning, of religious principles, of independent thought, and a man 
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who not unfrequently gets a better understanding of American ideas, 
institutions, and affairs, than is common among European writers. 
Because he is such a man, his works cannot be taken as proof of the 
prevailing sentiment of Europe, or even of enlightened evangelical 
men in Europe, concerning us and our matters. His views are the 
result of his own studies, and not of the common talk of any class of 
men in Europe. Indeed, he does not attempt to disguise the fact, 
that he writes, not to express European public sentiment, but to guide 
it, and because, in his judgment, it needs guiding. 

A year ago, he published his “ Uprising of a Great People”; de- 
cidedly sustaining the government of the United States in its contest 
with the rebels of the South and their friends and favorers in Europe. 
The work contained many things very well said, and worthy of seri- 
ous study on both sides of the Atlantic. The intelligent American 
reader, however, would discover instances, in which he had taken the 
misrepresentations of political partisans for facts, especially if they had 
come to him through religious channels. Such of these views as rested 
on these facts, were of course incorrect. 

His present work is a great advance on the former; though not 
entirely free from similar inaccuracies. It boldly grapples with the 
sophisms by which European, and especially English statesmen, have 
defended their practical sympathy with the “ Southern Confederacy.” 
On the acknowledgment of the “ Confederacy” as “ belligerents,” the 
right of the South to secede, the “Trent Affair,” and other similar 
topics, he writes what is not only gratifying to our national wishes, 
but adapted to instruct some of our own statesmen. The result is, 
that though the book cannot, in all things, be taken as a guide, it is 
one of very great value, and is well worth careful study. It deserves 
a formal review. 

The translating is, in the main, well done, though there has been 
occasionally a failure to catch the exact force of a French idiom. In 
that particular, the translator needs to perfect herself. We have no- 
ticed similar defects in her former translations. 


Defence of the Rev. Rowland Williams, D.D., in the Arches Court 
of Canterbury. By James Firz-James Sternen, M. A., of the 
Inner Temple, &c., &e. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 383. 1862. 


Tuis learned lawyer maintains the entire right of the defendant, 
or of any clergyman of the English Church, to utter by mouth or pen 
the sentiments which make up the sixteen specifications of dangerous 
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error for which Dr. Williams has lately sustained an ecclesiastical 
trial. That the advocate has exhausted the apologetic resources of 
his cause is undeniable ; no one can do more in that direction. Canon- 
ically judged, he may have shown that his client has not passed be- 
yond the limits of the laws laid down by the received authorities for 
the control of the teaching of the clergy. If this be so, (which we 
still gravely doubt,) then that Church is the veriest conceivable play- 
ground of the widest and the wildest latitudinarianism. We fancy the 
pleading has proved too much; for this cannot be if the Christian 
Church be, in any intelligible sense, “the pillar and ground of the 
truth.” Mr. Stephen admits no dereliction of official duty in the case. 
The defence is bold, and almost defiant in its demands. In a word, 
English clergymen are under no doctrinal restrictions whatever, if 
this argument is sound. 

But when the advocate attempts to bolster such free thinking as 
this Essayist puts forth, by citations from the treatises of such men as 
Hooker, Taylor, Chillingworth, Warburton, Watson, a word must be 
said as to the animus of the respective writers. Whatever such per- 
sons may have held in the way of criticism and stricture in religious 
science, they never did it in a manner and in connections which car- 


ried aid and comfort to the enemies of the Christian faith, always on 
the look-out for contributions of this sort. This is significant. Men 
quickly show what they enjoy. Why have these “ Essays and Re- 


views” been so positively relished by the rankest infidelity of the 
day, while the volumes of those other divines which, according to 
this “ Defence,” are as reprehensible as this heretical dissertation, are 
the least of attractions to the seekers of sceptical sympathy? Those 
authors may have expressed unwise and untrue opinions; they are 
not infallible. But they were the farthest removed from the question- 
able position of these later gentlemen ; and none know it better than 
the infidels of these times, as did their predecessors equally. Their 
judgment is decisive. We must still use this old word, although fash- 
ionably speaking, there are no “ infidels” now. 

The same remark applies to the similar statement, in a recent 
article of a near neighbor of ours, upon the “ Replies to Essays and 
Reviews ” and the “ Aids to Faith” — that these works might be made 
to furnish just about as much objectionable matter as the book which 
they endeavor to refute, if ‘anybody would take the trouble to get up a 
set of parallel columns to this effect. The answer is obvious and suffi- 
cient. Whatever resemblances might thus be verified, the relations 
of such passages to the argument in hand, their connection with other 
modifying and explanatory positions, and the whole drift of the au- 
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thors, take these concessions completely out of the use and gratification 
of the impugners of Christianity. We wonder that acute critics should 
not see the lameness of this argumentation. 

We object as decidedly to the tone of extenuation volunteered for 
the clerical school of ultra rationalism, on each side the water — that 
it is only providing for the demands of advancing knowledge, scientitic 
and linguistic, for which, it is assumed, there is otherwise no place 
among students of theology and the Bible. The insinuation is, that 
modern research in these directions has no friends except these looser 
constructionists of Christian ideas and standards ; that it cannot find 
room to accommodate all the genuine truth it discovers inside the fair 
interpretation of the older church-creeds and symbols, That is — all 
others than the Liberals, who pursue these investigations, are incapable, 
by their position, of accepting the advance of legitimate inquiry, and 
are perforce the pledged antagonists of progress in thorough scholar- 
ship. We should not need go as far as the “ Westminster ” to illus- 
trate what we thus condemn. Of course, men who write so, know 
that such opinions are foolishly untenable. It is only the stale fling 
loosely thrown out again: “Who but we, the advocates of an easy 
toleration, have the great poets, orators, scholars?” The Universalists 
have taken up, just now, the blunted shaft, and fitted it to their bow. 
They, at length, have the immortal literature in their special charge. 
Nothing is destined any more to live but that which is inspired by 
their central dogma. It is quite time to hush such self-conceit. Room 
enough can be had for science and good letters indefinitely, without 
removing the word of God out of its place. 


Considerations on Representative Government. By Joun Stuart 
Mixt, &c., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 360. 
1862. 


Tue logical mind of this publicist has here a congenial topic. His 
sympathies, also, are strongly attracted to the theme of his searching 
analysis and sturdy argumentation. The ability of the discussion is 
unquestionable, while differences of judgment, on some debated points, 
will very likely be found among its readers. We can only indicate a 
few of the weighty and very practical points which come in for consid- 
eration in these pages. The executive administration of a nation should 
not be put into the hands of its representatives, although ultimately 
it lodges there. Government must have a veto power, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mill, is less arbitrarily used in Great Britain than among 
ourselves. He contends that the whole body of representatives should 
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not be intrusted with the business of legislation, for which they have 
not enough knowledge, but that this should be done by commissioners 
preparing measures for the action of the assembly, which, however, 
must have the ratifying or rejecting power. This would save much 
confusion and contradiction in the statute-book. The main function 
of a congress or parliament is ¢o talk, that is, to discuss, or (as we are 
getting to say) to ventilate all matters of public interest — thus fur- 
nishing a safety-valve to the State. We should almost have thought 
the writer shooting a quiver-full of quiet irony at us, just here, had he 
not gone into so grave a defence of this position : 


“Such ‘talking’ would never be looked upon with disparagement, if it 
were not allowed to stop ‘ doing ;’ which it never would, if assemblies knew 
and acknowledged that talking and discussion are their proper business, while 
doing, a3 the result of discussion, is the task, not of a miscellaneous body, but 
of individuals specially trained to it; that the fit office of an assembly is to 
see that those individuals are honestly and intelligently chosen, and to inter- 
fere no further with them, except by unlimited latitude of suggestion and 
criticism — and by applying or withholding the final seal of national assent.” 
—p. 117, 

But as long as everybody thinks himself a little wiser than his 
neighbor, we fear that these committees or commissions would have 
as much folly as wisdom in their composition. Still we like the con- 
servative temper of the suggestion, and in fact generally of the work. 
The author is just in his exposure of the dangers of class-legislation 
which capital has so many methods of securing. He is very sensible 
upon the rights of minorities ; comes out boldly in behalf of the voting of 
women ; denies that representatives should be instructed by their con- 
stituents ; but holds that these should select men to act for them whom 
they can trust — good men and honest, even if not precisely of their 
partisan platform — and then confide in their decisions. He earnestly 
maintains that judges should not be made by popular election, in which 
we as heartily concur. His remarks on this head are worthy the clos- 
est attention. So, too, are those which point to the perils of place- 
hunting — “the multiplication of public employments” to give more 
people room for promotion — persons everywhere too numerous, — 


“who would rather pay higher taxes than diminish, by the smallest fraction, 
their individual chances of a place for themselves or their relatives; and 
among whom a cry for retrenchment never means abolition of offices, but 
the reduction of the salaries of those which are too considerable for the ordi- 
nary citizen to have any chance of being appointed to them.” — p. 96. 


This work is wholesome, in the main; but it pictures rather an ideal 
commonwealth, than anything which we have yet seen actualized. It 
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suggests a question as painful as it is pertinent ;— is there a people 
on the face of the earth morally and intellectually fit for such a govern- 
ment as is here portrayed ? 


Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia. Revela- 
tion IL., II. By Ricnarp Cnenevix Trencn, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. New York: Charles Scribner. 12mo. pp. 312. 
1862. 


BesiveE the ripe learning, the doctrinal sobriety, and the devout 
spirit of this writer, we greatly admire his good, masculine common- 
sense. An intimate acquaintance with modern hermeneutical science, 
as cultivated in the German schools, has not spoiled him as a biblical 
guide. His fondness for word-criticism finds a rich opportunity to 
indulge itself, in the peculiar phraseology of these chapters of the 
Apocalypse, but we do not think him fanciful in his opinions, in most 
instances. His remarks upon Greek and Hebrew symbolism, (64- 
67,) and his application of them to the interpretation of the “ white 
stone” and the “new name,” as referring to the Urim and Thummin 
of the high priest, (170-181,) are worthy of consideration. We should 
wish to suspend judgment on the explanation of the meaning of the 
number “seven” — that it is made up of the mystic number of Deity, 
which is three, and of that of the world, which is four. ‘The illustra- 
tion is ingenious and curious as here given, but we distrust the logic 
of coincidences. Still, there is a reason, of course, for the use of the 
biblical “seven,” and this may be it. We are much more sure that 
the angels of the churches were not Episcopal bishops, though we 
agree with Trench against Alford, that they were Christian ministers 
instead of heavenly spirits. Our author regards the Nicolaitanes and 
Balaamites as identical, and as denoting not a sect of doctrinal error- 
ists, so much as a class of people who “sought to introduce a false 
freedom, the freedom of the flesh, into the church of God,” like that 
early “ anti-Moses” thus developed into an Antichrist. He maintains 
that Polycarp was the angel of the church of Smyrna to whom this 
epistle was addressed, and suggests that Archippus presided over the 
Laodicean church, to whom Paul, in the epistle to the Colossians, sent 
a reprimand for pastoral unfaithfulness. The tone of this volume is 
eminently serious and edifying. It closes with a dissertation on the 
“ Historico-prophetical interpretation ” of these seven epistles. While 
considering them as representative of the various conditions of the 
people of Christ, Dean Trench repudiates the idea that they are to 
be taken as typical of the course of church-history in the subsequent 
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periods of the world, as Mede, and after him, Cocceius proposed. 
The observation is striking, that the two of these churches which are 
most severely condemned (Sardis and Laodicea) are the only ones 
which had no conflicts with either external or internal enemies: hence, 
we are reminded, that uninterrupted social prosperity is an immeas- 
urably worse lot than even persecution for truth and righteousness. 
The book is replete with similar instruction. We join with its author 
in wonder and regret that these seven letters to our churches, as well 
as to those ancient brotherhoods, have no place in the rubrical read- 
ings of the English Church, while other portions of the “ Revelation ” 
are admitted, and (as we are told) selections also even from the Apoc- 
rypha. Surely the solemn refrain —“ He that hath an ear let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches” — should be heard in 
those temples of our faith, as well as in others less careful of an ancient 
name. 


Permanent Documents of the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
and Theological Education at the West. Vols. 1., I1., 11]. New 
York: John F. Trow. 


Ir is quite a common and hurtful mistake that the reports of our 
benevolent societies and the discourses which their anniversaries call 
forth have merely a transient value, and hardly enough of even this to 
justify the expense of their publication. We suspect it to be a gen- 
eral feeling that such publication is mostly a thing of prescriptive and 
personal compliment; at least this would be a natural inference from 
the way these documents go a-begging for readers in our churches 
and among our ministers. It would be well if the collection of papers 
above-named might dispel that error, as it certainly must, if carefully 
examined. These volumes comprise an amount and quality of educa- 
tional discussion which is as varied as it is weighty and permanently 
valuable. Their contents are the harvesting of well-ripened fruit: 
The ablest minds among us are contributors to these treasures. The 
Secretary of the Society has made the subject his life-study, on a cir- 
cle of broad and generous survey. His reports have always struck 
us as of a very superior degree of excellence. We are glad that they 
have not been merely “ flying words,” but here have found an endur- 
ing embodiment. With the accompanying sermons and addresses, 
they will enrich any library, and should find their way into many. 


We are surprised that, upon the same general topic, running through 
so many years of investigation, there should not be more of sameness 
in the views presented and the style of handling. But Christian edu- 
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cation, in its higher circuits, is a many-sided theme; and under the 
treatment of the men whose names bestud these goodly volumes, it 
could not fall into staleness and monotony. 

The work which this society has done and here recorded is the 
direct outgrowth of the principles of mental and moral order which 
planted our Puritan commonwealth, and our free republic. ‘These vol- 
umes are a noble vindication of those primordial ideas of our Christian 
civilization. Several quite extended treatises are republished in these 
pages which were produced under the patronage of this association, 
and have already had a wide circulation ; as, Prof. Porter's able essay 
on the “ Educational Systems of the Jesuits and the Puritans,” and 
Prof. Tyler’s essay on “ Prayer for Colleges,” and others of scarcely 
less excellence. We trust the time is coming when our reading pub- 
lic will resume their taste for something besides the details of battles. 
“Peace hath her victories as well as war;” and none of these are 
more honorable than the planting and fostering of seminaries of learn- 
ing in new and feeble communities. The “College Society” (as it is 
usually called) has done a great service to the State and to the Church, 
by saving not a few of these institutions, which must have died out but 
for its assistance. These volumes contain invaluable materials for the 
future use of the historians of the development of our western growth 
to empire. 


Introduction to the Study of the Gospels; with Historical and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By Brocke Foss Westcort, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; author of a “ History of 
the New Testament Canon,” &c. With an Introduction by Hora- 
TI0 B. Hackett, D.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washing- 
ton Street. pp. 476. 1862. 


Tuts critical and learned work ranks deservedly among the very 
first and most valuable modern contributions to the cause of sacred 
learning. Probably nothing has been written which so fully meets 
the objections which such sceptics as Porphyry, Strauss, and Parker 
have raised against the Gospels on the ground of variations which 
they affirm to be contradictory, and hence subversive of the historical 
credibility of the Evangelists. The method here adopted for meeting 
these objections, is the embodying of a calm, careful, and full examin- 
ation of the Gospels, resulting in a mass of evidence in favor of the 
peculiar character of these narratives, and settling the principles which 
distinguish them from other writings. The peculiar traits, training, 
habits, and aims of the several writers, are made to stand out promi- 
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nently ; thus not only justifying their apparent contrariety, but also 
causing their essential oneness with each other to appear all the more 
marked and real. We have thus far seen only one thing in the 
volume which is unsatisfactory, and that is in regard to the nature of 
Inspiration. Inspiration as a fact is fully maintained. But there are 
sentences which look like defining Inspiration to consist in the enlarg- 
ing or informing the human faculties, the supernatural strengthening 
of the human powers. 























We have no hesitation, however, in saying, that the whole volume 
deserves, and will richly repay, the careful study of all ministers of 
the Gospel, and all students and seekers after correct knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures. 




















Discourses and Essays. By Witu1am G. T. Sepp. Andover: 


Warren F. Draper. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. pp. 324. 1862. 





Tuis is a new edition with some corrections, and the addition of 
a profound and valuable essay on the doctrine of Atonement. The 
original volume has been highly valued by earnest scholars, and has 
contributed not a little to the spread of just views in philosophy and 
theology. The additional essay fills a wide gap in modern discussion, 
and fills it in the most ample and satisfactory manner. Against the 
low and superficial notion that, in the reconciliation of man with God, 
the change of feeling and relationship is solely upon the side of man, it 
presents an impregnable buttress of scripture argument on the side of 












































































the apostle in his position that “a mediator is not a mediator of one,” 
f there must be two persons between whom to mediate; that there is in 
: the Godhead that which requires a judicial satisfaction for sin, and 
F which, when satisfied, produces the specific sense of propitiation in the 
Deity ; that God, and not man, being the party offended by sin, it is 
his nature which requires the sacrifice and satisfaction. This position 
/ established, how naturally and beautifully it follows that the atonement 
. is no arbitrary requirement on the part of God; and that the atone- 
“ ment is complete and ample, satisfying both the Divine and human 
16 natures. Christ came to fulfil, not destroy the law. The oblation is 
: complete. “ Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died.” 
a 
8 Health: its Friends and its Foes. * By R. D. Mussey, M. D., L.L. D., 
“a &e., &e., Ke. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 368. 1862. 


So many pages as these, from the pen of so scientific and sagacious 
an observer of men and things, must contain a large amount of solid 
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information and valuable advice. The Doctor does not ride a hobby 
in the dogged fashion of some of these dietetical gentlemen. For this 
he has our thanks, as well as for the many excellencies of his volume. 
But these books and journals of health must be used with discrimina- 
tion, and not in a spirit of servile compliance. Health has not come 
to the present writer, after years of its loss, through their rules and 
prescriptions ; but by taking time, amidst multifarious and increasing 
engagements, for a plenty of free, out-door exercise. An hour or two 
a day in the saddle, cantering breezily over the hills, and among 
the pines, with a rubber suit, cap-a-pie, to defy the storms, will give 
one a more hilarious deliverance from the fears of indigestion, and its 
host of concomitant ills, than any painstaking sanitary regime that we 
have ever heard of. We fancy that too much care about “ what shall 
we eat and what shall we drink,” has made as many valetudinarians 
as it has cured. We distrust this self-experimenting, with a nervous 
aversion. There is a deal of philosophy in the “asking no questions” 
doctrine of the apostle. Charles Lamb tells of a friend who gloried 
in the profoundest scepticism as to whether he had a stomach, and who 
used to rally his splenetic acquaintances by declaring that, without any 
liver, so far as he knew, he should be the longest liver of them all, 
We commend the learned professor’s volume as richly freighted with 
important principles and facts which every intelligent person should 
understand. We have no idea of disparaging its counsels, while we 
confess a passion for the “cornipedum pulsu” — or, as a facetious cler- 
ical neighbor of ours puts it ;— ‘the outside of a horse is good for the 
inside of a man.’ 


North America. By Antuony Trotitore; Author of “The West 
Indies and the Spanish Main,” &c., &. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 12mo. pp. 623. 1862. 


CERTAINLY it is not a very high commendation, but such as it is 
we give it — that this is the best book of travels in our country, from 
a foreigner, which has appeared for some years past. The name of 
the author reminds us of a foolish enough fit of vexation which an- 
other similarly announced production inflicted on us some thirty years 
ago. We are wiser now; and quite enjoy a good castigation. This 
gentleman would be too dull for our endurance, were he at all less 
sharp in his strictures. Many of them are just, and echo the muttered 
monosyllables which have often struggled at our lips, in railway cars, 
both steam and horse, in hotels, lecture-halls, and elsewhere — partic- 
ularly since the recent crinoline dispensation has almost unsexed a 
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large part of our population — see pp. 188 et seg. The remark is 
severe but true, that the majority of women among us demand the 
courtesies of chivalry without returning any acknowledgment, whereby 
they vacate all right to such attentions. The tourist gives us lively 
descriptions of scenery and society — sufficient to keep up the reader’s 
interest ; with here and there a more studied attempt to analyze our 
peculiarities, and to play the philosopher among us. He makes mis- 
takes, (we have not space to specify them,) yet fewer than most of his 
class ; is kindly disposed towards us, and appreciates our real strength 
and capabilities. We almost wonder that a countryman of Dr. “Times” 
Russell should devote a chapter and more to a defence of our side of 
the War. Mr. Trollope makes a fair case for us, but by no means 
exhausts its conclusive points. He shows his friendliness, however, 
and that is something in these days. On the whole, we think that the 
son has atoned for the mother’s petulance, and very well redeemed the 
family name. 

There is some careless writing in this volume, as “speciality” for 
specialty ; “centrical” for central ; “strategetic” instead of strategic 
or strategical ; “ Augustine age” instead of Augustan age; and other 
similar slips; but a much greater faultiness lies in the Bacchic pro- 
clivities of the traveller, of which he appears, however, to be most 
complacently unconscious. In the wine and beer and toddy direction, 
he seems disposed to let his moderation be known unto all men. 


The Way to Life. Sermons by Tnomas Gutumre, D.D. Author 
of “The Gospel in Ezekiel,” &c., &c. 12mo. pp. 336. New York: 
R. Carter & Brothers. 1862. 


NEITHER the written nor the spoken eloquence of Dr. Guthrie is 
much to our taste. His mind is sprightly and ingenious: he paints 
with a free pencil, and without a very careful mixing of his colors. 
He is too illustrative for the best power of the pulpit — dashes off 
after too many alluring fancies, makes Christian truth more pretty 
than subduing. We miss, not evangelical sentiments, and what seems 
like genuine unction, but a strong enough grasp upon the great pillars 
of the eternal temple. He does not grapple with the elements of the 
gospel-system as did Chalmers, as does Candlish. He ornaments and 
embellishes profusely. We like a simpler taste, a purer style of dec- 
oration. But he pleases the popular mind, and is successful both as 
preacher and author. Doubtless he has done many people much good 
who would be quite inaccessible to a chaster method of Christian in- 
struction. 

VOL. Il. — NO. XI. 48 
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ARTICLE XI. 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


Dog-Days Criticism. —It has usually been thought best, in 
efforts to reclaim the sinning, to begin by bestowing commendation 
on the offender, if there was anything to commend. So did Paul in 
his epistles, and wise men have followed in his steps. But a writer 
in the “Congregationalist,” of August 8, reverses this, in a notice of 
our article on Sabbath-school Literature. He first comes down upon 
us with such sweeping charges as that the writer of our article “ sin- 
gles out the books of one publisher only ” for criticism, because he has 
“a virulent and unchristian” spirit to gratify, and “a spite against 
somebody,” and moreover, because he “thought it would not be safe” 
to examine the publications of the “ Massachusetts S. S. Society, the 
American S. S. Union, the Baptist Publication Society, or the Metho- 
dist Book Concern ;” and that the Boston Review is just the place 
for such a spirit and such a criticism. Now since the writer of our 
article did not single out the books of one publisher only, but did the 
very thing which this witness says would have been “ fair criticism,” 
what does our friend Gait Hamitton think a pagan would call the 
80 positive statement we have quoted?’ And since the thing charged 
was not done at all, how could it be done in a virulent unchristian 
spirit, and to gratify a spite? And once more, what shall be thought 
of this man’s fitness to pronounce judgment on another man’s spirit ? 

But having completed his fulmination against ourselves, this writer 
proceeds to give us his views of our Sabbath-school Literature, after 
a fashion which seems to us so much like a commendation of our arti- 
cle, that, but for the whirlwind at the outset, we should have accepted 
it as such without a minute’s hesitation, with some slight exceptions. 
Thus he says, that “all our Sabbath-school Societies turn off from the 
press a considerable amount of trash ;” that the committees of publi- 
cation are “very loose in their examination of manuscripts ;” that the 
writers are “entirely incompetent ;” that “it used to be said of Taun- 


” 


ton water (a libel on the place) that it was too weak to run down hill; 
and it may be said of many of our Sunday-school books, that they are 
so weak as to turn the stomach even of the young reader.” 

How large a proportion of all our Sunday-school books are of this 
sort this deponent saith not, but affirms of all our publishing societies 
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that they “are not willing to pay for first-class manuscripts ;” that 
“the commonest writers, with few exceptions, furnish the books for 
them ;” and, finally, that “some private publishing-houses issue a larger 
proportion of books, well written and well packed with thought for 
children — bad as some of them are — than our Sunday-school De- 
positories ” ! 

The writer is evidently “smart,” although “the mercury in the ther- 
mometer ranging too high,” as he says, would seem to have muddled 
his wits or disturbed his temper at the commencement of his article ; 
but if he will expand his views a little, and put them into a more fin- 
ished shape, when the mercury ranges lower, and send them to us, we 
think he may furnish an admirable supplement to our article, causing 
our readers to exclaim in his own words, if not in his own spirit, “ It 
is no wonder that the author sought the Boston Review as a medium 
for his thoughts.” 


On Minpixnc Your Own Business. — What a very happy thing 
it is to have a wise and faithful Mentor, who can see for us all our 
perils, correct our mistakes, rebuke our faults, and guide us in the true 
and safe path! Our nation is preéminently blessed in this respect, 
far beyond the Prince of Ithaca. He had one Mentor; we have 
many. Chief among these princeps inter nobiles is Dr. John Camp- 
bell, of the London “ British Standard.” From the very commence- 
ment of our great national troubles he has seen all things with an 
almost superhuman perspicacity, and has poured upon us his vaticina- 
tions with far more than Delphic assurance. 

Let us congratulate ourselves that at length, and for once, he sees 
us in the right. In his issue of August 1, he says: “If ever men were 
in earnest, the President and the Congress are ; they merit the confi- 
dence and the admiration of the whole civilized world. We feel such 
oneness with them that we make their cause our own.” This is most 
cheering, certainly ; but let us not felicitate ourselves too far. Has 
the astute Doctor come to the conclusion that the American Union is 
worth saving? Oh, not at all! “ Unless as it related to slavery, we 
never felt much interest in the maintenance of the Union.” This 
is frank and sincere, and we greatly admire it. The good Doctor 
speaks the honest sentiments of a great multitude of Englishmen. 
They never felt much interest in the maintenance of the Union, — 
never felt much interest in its maintenance! Very well, and what 
then? Why, nothing, we say. We don’t care whether they did or 
not. It is not of the very smallest consequence, though England is 
good and great above all European nations, and her people are good 
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and wise, and Dr. Campbell is eminent among her wise and good 
men. The American Union will not stand a single day longer for 
their good opinion, or fall an hour sooner without it. 

We are doing to-day the very same thing which we began to do in 
the spring of 1861, — fighting for the “ maintenance of the Union.” 
This is the thing which we shall continue to do, and to do in our own 
way. We shall crush whatever opposes our progress ; not only slav- 
ery wherever it exists, but, if need be, the constitution of every slave 
State, reducing all to the condition of territories. In the mean time 
and thereafter we shall hope to maintain pleasant relations with Eng- 
land and all other foreign States, based on the principles which usually 
operate in such cases, — not a large amount of disinterested benevo- 
lence, or magnanimity, or special affection, but a wise self-interest, 
commercial necessity, and comprehensive State policy, in the spirit of 
mutual independence, and self-respect, and international comity. 


A stronG desire has lately been expressed that the new Professor 
in Andover shall be a Simon-pure Congregationalist, and that of the 
old John Robinson stamp. It is well enough to “make clean the out- 
side of the cup and of the platter.” But is not the theology within 
the cup of some value? Shall only the men who guard the latter be 
called contentious? “These ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.” It is a bad sign to pay tithe of mint, and anise, 
and cummin, while the weightier matters of the law are omitted. We 
like, too, this exhortation to return to the old paths, the purer John 
Robinson ways. But let not those who make changes in Congrega- 
tionalism call their corruptions “improvements,” and the results of the 
“more light” which was to break out from the Scriptures in coming 


days. 


Ir may perhaps be worth while to correct a slight error in a for- 
mer number, and to say, that more knowledge of the recent celebrity 
who wrote “ The Recreations of a Country Parson,” than was current 
among us when our review of that work was published, makes him a 
minister of the Established Church of Scotland instead of the “ Angli- 
ean Church,” as there intimated. 





